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HENRY GEORGE'S MISTAKE ABOUT LAND. 


AccorDING to Mr. Henry George, the tendency of what we 
‘all material progress is in nowise to improve the condition of 
the lowest class in the essentials of healthy and happy human 
life. On the contrary, 


‘It is still further to depress the condition of the lowest class. The new 
forces, elevating in their nature though they be, do not act upon the social 
fabric from underneath, as was for a long time hoped and believed, but strike 
it at a point intermediate between top and bottom. Itisas though an immense 
wedge were being forced not underneath society but through society. Those 
who are above the point of separation are elevated and those who are below are 
crushed down.” 


This is the phenomenon that he attempts to explain in his 
book on “ Progress and Poverty,” by the discovery that 

‘*The great cause of inequality in the distribution of wealth is inequality in 
the ownership of land” (1st edition, p. 266), ‘The reason why, in spite of 
the increase of productive power, wages tend to a minimum which will give but 
a bare living, is that, with increase in productive power, rent tends to even 
greater increase, thus producing a constant tendency to the forcing down of 
wages” (p, 254), 


Once convinced that private property in land produces an 
unequal distribution of wealth that is a curse and a menace to 
modern civilization, the only true remedy suggests itself : 

29 
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«There is but one way to remove an evil, and that is to remove its cause. 
Poverty deepens as wealth increases, and wages are forced down while produc- 
tive power grows, because land, which is the source of all wealth and the field 
of all labor, is monopolized. To extirpate poverty, to make wages what justice 
demands they should be, the full earnings of the laborer, we must, therefore, 
substitute for the individual ownership of land a common ownership. Nothing 
else will go to the cause of the evil : in nothing else is there the slightest hope. 
This, then, is the remedy . . . We must make land common property” 
(p. 293). 


Seeing the necessity of this remedy, Mr. George looks for- 
ward to the certain event of its application, by force, if necessary : 
‘* By the time the people of the United States are sufficiently aroused to the 
injustice and disadvantages of individual ownership of land to induce them to 
attempt its nationalization, they will be sufficiently aroused to nationalize it in 


a much more direct and easy way than by purchase. They will not trouble 
themselves about compensating the proprietors of land” (p. 326). 


But Mr. George does not favor this violent measure. He pro- 
poses “to accomplish the same thing in a simpler, easier, and 
quieter way than that of formally confiscating all the land, and 
formally letting it out to the highest bidders” (p. 363). “It is 
not necessary to confiscate land; it is only necessary to confis- 
vate rent. . . . Wealready take some rent in taxation. We 
have only to make some changes in our modes of taxation to 
take it all” (p. 364). He would “abolish all taxation save that 
upon land values” (p. 365). “The simple and sovereign remedy 
which will raise wages, increase the earnings of capital, extir- 
pate pauperism, abolish poverty, give remunerative employment 
to whosoever wishes it, afford free scope to human powers, 
lessen crime, elevate morals and taste and intelligence, purify 
government, and carry civilization to yet nobler heights, is to 
appropriate rent by taxation” (p. 364). Mr. George evidently 
supposes that a revenue equal to the total land-rent of the 
country would constitute a vast fund, for he says: 

“There would be a great and increasing surplus revenue from the taxation 
of land values, for material progress, which would go on with greatly accel- 
erated rapidity, would tend constantly to increase rent. This revenue arising 
from the common property could be applied to the common benefit, as were the 
revenues of Sparta. . . . We could establish public baths, museums, 
libraries, gardens, lecture-rooms, music and dancing halls, theaters, universi- 
ties, technical schools, shooting-galleries, play-grounds, gymnasiums, etc. 
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Heat, light, and motive power, as well as water, might be conducted through 
our streets at public expense, our roads lined with fruit-trees, discoverers and 
inventors rewarded, scientific investigations supported, and in a thousand ways 
the public revenues made to foster efforts for the public benefit ” (p. 410). 
‘The rise of wages, the opening of opportunities for all to make an easy and 
comfortable living, would at once lessen and would soon eliminate from society 
the thieves, swindlers, and other classes of criminals who spring from the 
unequal distribution of wealth.” 


Mr. George is bound to suppose that the aggregate amount 
of ground-rent is a very large sum, because he has come to the 
conclusion that land absorbs, in the form of rent, all the in- 
creased production of labor, aided by capital in the shape of 
labor-saving inventions. If ground-rent produces poverty, by 
robbing capital and labor, its confiscation would restore enough 
to labor and capital to remedy the evil. What is the actual 
amount of this item of rent in the United States? 

The reader of “ Progress and Poverty” is struck with the 
fact that the book contains no statements derived from pains- 
taking inquiries into the statistics of land values and rents. The 
book is eloquent and effective, its author evidently an earnest 
and disinterested philanthropist. But his theories all relate to 
numbers of population, rates of wages, prices of food, amounts 
of rent, and the ratios of these numbers to one another. These 
are not a priori questions, but matters of statistics. There 
is not only no investigation of statistics in “ Progress and 
Poverty,” but there is not even an attempt to make definite 
estimates, although there are occasional references to isolated 
data. If it should be found that the total ground-rent is an 
insignificant item compared with the total income of the nation, 
it would be necessary to conclude that Mr. George is mistaken 
in supposing that private property in land exercises a power to 
rob capital and labor. And such, indeed, must be our con- 
clusion in whatever way we approach the study of the actual 
statistics. 

The United States Census for 1880 gives the total assess- 
ment of real estate and personal property, as determined in 
the several States of the Union, at $16,902,993,543, of which 
$13,036,766,925 stands for real estate, distributed in such a 
manner that more than one-half of the amount is assessed in 
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New England and the Middle States (about $6,714,000,000). 
“ Real estate,” of course, includes land and improvements. The 
United States Census does not give the items for land alone, 
but the State of Massachusetts publishes an aggregate of prop- 
erty and taxes showing the separate items: “land exclusive of 
buildings” and “buildings exclusive of land.” The former 
item (land) is $587,824,672; the latter (buildings) is $752.- 
6€9,001, land being to buildings nearly as 44 to 56. This ratio 
may be assumed to hold good for the entire eastern and middle 
sections of the country, giving $3,766,000,000 for buildings and 
$2,948,000,000 for ground. In the southern section it may be 
assumed that the ratio is reversed, and that the $1,671,000,000 
of real estate assessed there represents $671,000,000 as value of 
buildings, and $1,000,000,000 as value of land. In the western 
States and Territories likewise, the total of $4,644,000,000 of 
real estate may represent at least $2,000,000,000 as value of 
buildings, and not more than $2,644,000,000 as value of land. 
This will give a total of $6,487,000,000 for buildings and 
$6,592,000,000 for building sites and agricultural land. The 
rate of assessment for taxes is usually fixed at two-thirds of the 
market value. Allowing for this, the actual value of all land in 
the United States owned as private property must have been 
somewhat less than $10,000,000,000 for the year 1880. Count- 
ing the rent on this land at 4 per cent., we have less than $400,- 
000,000 per annum, making an average of nearly $8 for each 
inhabitant, or a little more than 2 cents per day. 

The result surprises us. Two cents per day, or $8 per year, 
added to their income, would not bring ease and luxury to those 
who are struggling with poverty. Nor would it amount to a 
vast revenue in the aggregate as a tax. Four per cent.—and it is 
fair to estimate the return in rent as under this figure, because, 
when land yields more than this amount in rent the valuation 
is at once raised—would give the government only $400,000,000, 
a sum only slightly in excess of the amount annually paid for 
local taxes (State, county, township, and district), while the total 
of taxation, national and local, amounts to nearly $800,000,000. 
To pay all taxes, both national and local, ground-rent would 
have to be increased to 7} per cent. 
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To understand the bearings of this, it is necessary to consider 
the actual annual income of the total population. This income 
is estimated by Mr. Edward Atkinson, in his “ Distribution of 
Products,” * at the round sum of $10,000,000,000. Mr. Mulhall + 
estimates the total productions of the United States at £1,420,- 
000,000 sterling, or about $7,100,000,000. The items used for 
these estimates are given by Mr. Joseph Nimmo, chief of the 
National Bureau of Statistics for the year 1884, in a letter to Mr. 
Atkinson, as follows: 


I arc ath tse Kai Ch de we aR eae wa phe ae as $3,600,000,000 
IS Scat aos Sno alas g waa abeemecea wena’ 5,369,579,191 
I CR cock icicc eke ncie sterner sees eene 30,000,000 
CR ee hata din cht ce ds whine wnt bbw eae he elamanln’s 236,275,408 
I aaa is Ca aed RDS OOT RAKES CR ERA heed 455,000,000 
ieee dct Sie diets alae louniy ey alee meen 43,046,053 
Meat, and wool clip on ranches...............0...4. 40,000,000 
Petroleum ..... Seal isha Sth Neue wenoreewaeed sew meereta 44,000,000 

REL Ss hiscaivceekweessaecenetons $9,817,900, 652 


But in the above estimate the manufactures are given at the 
gross annual value of manufactured goods for 1880, and of course 
there are repetitions of the same item under different heads. + 
Deducting the materials used from the aggregate of manufac- 
tures, as given in the Census Report, the net total is $1,972,755,- 
542. Moreover, in Mr. Nimmo’s statement the agricultural 
product is increased by the total of live stock, which is rather a 
product of three years than of one—an overestimate of $1,000,- 
000,000. Besides this, all the hay crop and three-fourths of the 
Indian-corn crop go to the raising of live stock, and are already 
reckoned in the increase of the live stock. Deduct for these 
items, and the total annual product appears as about $6,000,000,- 
000. But thereis a large amount of produce consumed on the 


* New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1885. 

+ ‘‘ History of Prices since the year 1850,” by Michael G. Mulhall. Lon- 
don : 1885. 

¢ For example, lumber appears as product of saw-mills, and again in the 
items of wood manufactures and buildings, as well as in the inventory of prod- 
ucts of forestry ; wool and ectton appear first among the agricultural items, 


next in the textile productions, and lastly as items in the value of manufactured 
clothing. 
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farms * that does not get reported in the census schedules, Add 
to this the manufactures done at the homes, a considerable item, 
and the earnings of the railroads in so far as they enhance prices 
by bringing productions to the place of consumption, and the 
actual annual income may be safely placed at a little over seven 
and a quarter billions—say $7,300,000,000. This would give 
40 cents per day, or $146 per vear, for each inhabitant. The 
total taxation, national and local, takes 4} cents per day, one- 
tenth of the average income. The ground-rent amounts to only 
one-eighteenth of the total average earnings. If this would make 
any great difference in the wages of the poor, it is certain that a 
small grain of economy would go much further. 





Even in Great Britaint land does not increase in value so 
fast as to absorb any very large proportion of the increased pro- 
duction. Its relative increase in price has been 23 per cent. in 
thirty years : 


1850 1860 1870 1880 
109 104 116 123 
Meanwhile the houses have increased in valuation 138 per 
cent. : 
1850 1860 1870 1880 
100 130 164 238 


The aggregate incomes from manufacturing, mercantile em- 
ployments, and professions have increased nearly as much as the 
houses : 

1850 1860 1870 1880 
100 125 174 228 


* Mr. Atkinson estimates the consumption on the farms at the very large 
sum of $1,000,000,000. This would give $40 per annum to each member of 
the farmers’ families. Adding to what is consumed on the farms the clothing 
made at home, and similar items of manufacture, perhaps $1,000,000,000 is not 
too much. 

+ It would be supposed that a country that has such enormous inequalities 
of land ownership as Great Britain—and these are survivals of the evil effect 
of the old system of land tenure that grew out of the village community when 
the latter passed over into the manorial system on the way toward free private 
ownership, arresting its development at the point of primogeniture and entail 
—it would be supposed that here, if anywhere, land would show some of the 
power that Mr. George attributes to it. But, thanks to English commerce and 


manufactures, land even here is a constantly diminishing factor in economic, 
social, and political power. 
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In fact, land in 1801 was assessed at £990,000,000 sterling, 
and in 1882 at only £1,880,000,000 sterling, having scarcely 
doubled in eighty years, while the value of houses had increased 
from £306,000,000 to £2,280,000,000 sterling, or to more than 
seven times the amount at the beginning. The miscellaneous 
items of wealth, in the same eighty years, had increased from 

734,000,000 to £4,560,000,000.* Land in Great Britain, it 
would seem, grows relatively less important as an item in the 
national wealth; this proves again that Mr. George has been 
mistaken in his solution of the problem of progress and poverty. 
This.would be our conclusion were land twice the item it is in 
national wealth; were it, for example, 4 cents a day instead of 
2 cents, it would be no insupportable burden to us, with our 40 
cents per day of income. 

If one looks for the fallacy in Mr. George’s arguments, he 
discovers that there is no account made of the difference between 
land used for agriculture and land for building sites. Land for 
building purposes is prevented from demanding high prices 
by competition with rural lands. Rapid transit of the railroad 
produces this competition, offering to the laborer in the city a 
cheap building lot carved out of a country farm somewhere 
within a radius of twenty miles. On the other hand, capital, in 
the form of cheap transportation, keeps down the price of farm- 
ing land near cities by bringing into competition the produc- 
tions of the distant border lands.+ 

Capital has its hand at the throat of land property, contrary 
to the theory of Mr. George, who supposes that land is throttling 
capital and labor. Capital frees labor from the tyranny of land, 
and the present ratio of land to the total wealth of the United 
States is less than 1 to 4. In the United Kingdom it forms 
only one-fifth of the total wealth, being only £1,737,000,000 


* Mulhall, ‘‘ Hist. Prices,” p. 111. This work by Mr. Mulhall, and the work 
above referred to by Mr. Atkinson, are commended to the general reader as the 
most useful books on this subject. 

+ Mr. Atkinson has shown that one day’s work of the eastern laborer will 
pay for the transportation from the far West of all the meat and bread he con- 
sumes in one year. Under this competition, we find a general decline in the 
value of farms in New England that are removed a distance of three miles or 
more from railroad stations, 
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sterling, with an annual rental of £65,442,000, while the total 
wealth is £8,720,000,000.* 

These considerations convince us that private property in 
land is not dangerous to capital nor to labor, being able to levy 
daily in ground-rent from each inhabitant of the United Kingdom 
on an average only 2} cents, and only 2} cents in our country. 

Karl Marx announced the pessimistic doctrine that under the 
existing conditions the rich are growing richer and fewer, the 
middle class fewer and poorer, the poor poorer and more numer- 
ous. It was this view, apparently, that led Mr. George to 
devote his attention to the subject of progress and poverty. 
The a priori statement of Marx is easily refuted by statistics. 
Take as the extreme example British wealth. The income-tax 
returns show that since 1850 the number in the lowest rank of 
the middle classes (incomes $750 to $1,500) has increased to 3} 
times what it was; the next rank (incomes $1,500 to $2,500) is 3 
times as large; the highest rank of the middle classes (incomes 
$2,500 to $5,000) is 2} times as large; the lowest rank of the 
wealthy classes (incomes $5,000 to $10,000) is 2} times as large; 
the next rank of the wealthy (incomes $10,000 to $15,000) is 2; 
times as large. In other words, the middle class has trebled in 
numbers—from 102,489 to 333,022; the wealthy class (incomes 
$5,000 to $15,000) have more than doubled—from 6,050 to 
14,969. At the same time the number of persons whose in- 
comes are below $750 per annum has relatively decreased, and 
the average income risen from $265, in 1850, to $415.+ 

The price levels are always to be considered in comparing 
the purchasing power of wages at one period with that at an- 
other. The purchasing power of one dollar in 1881-1884 is five 
per cent. greater than it was in 1841-1850. ¢ 


*See Mulhall’s ‘‘ Dict. of Statistics,” pp. 266, 267, and 469. See also the 
cautious estimates of Robert Giffen, head of the Statistical Department of the 
Board of Trade, in an address before the London Statistical Society, Jan. 15, 
1878, published in the ‘‘ Jour. Stat. Soc.,” 1878. 

+See Leone Levi, ‘“‘ Wages and Earnings,” pp. 58, 58. Note carefully his 
explanations in note +. Compare Mulhall, “Dict. Stat.,” p. 28, where the 
figures give the incomes from all schedules. In America all statistics seem to 
point in the same direction, See Atkinson’s work above cited, pp. 355-360. 

¢ See pp. 8, 9, 79, 117, 122, 177, 178 of Mulhall, ‘‘ Hist. Prices,” for the im- 
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Wages seem to be fast receding from that “ minimum that 
will give but a bare living.” But it is the wages of the skilled 
mechanics and manufacturers that have increased most. The 
wages of farm hands are much below the wages of those engaged 
in manufacturing industries. The average income of the whole 
country is, as we have seen, 40 cents per day. As there is one 
wage earner to three persons, or, more accurately, to 2.9 per- 
sons, it is clear that all laborers who get over $1.35 per day, or 
$34.80 per month, get more than they would get if the total an- 
nual production were divided evenly among the wage earners, 
without allowing anything to capital or land. 

By this it will be seen that all our skilled laborers, and a 
considerable number of common laborers, are paid now at higher 
rates than a socialistic division would give them. All who are 
receiving over $34.80 per month in wages are on the side of the 
“bloated bondholder ” already, and cannot complain of land or 
capital as robbing them of the products of their labor. Skilled 
labor in the mechanic industries gets from 20 to 80 per cent. 
more than this average. But the farming population of the coun- 
try get from 20 to 80 per cent. less. And it is on the farming 
population that the burden of a high land tax would fall with 
the utmost severity. A seven per cent. tax on land would 
destroy our agricultural interests, all except the market garden- 
ing. No grain could be exported, and without a protective 
tariff none could be raised for the home market. 

In Russia the total annual product is 14 cents per day for 
each inhabitant. In some of the agricultural regions north of 
the Black Earth district the Russian peasant produces only 4 
cents a day on an average for each member of his family. Our 
own income has increased to 40 cents, from 25 centsin 1850. It 
is still on the increase, as fast as labor-saving inventions can be 
portant method of ascertaining price levels by the total volume of trade instead 
of by index numbers, On the important matter of wages of the laboring 
class, Thorold Rogers has given us a storehouse of information in his “Six 
Centuries of Work and Wages.” But see the reports of the ‘“‘ Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of Labor” of Massachusetts, 1884, pp. 432, 469; also the report for 
Illinois for same year. Hon. Carroll D. Wright, now U. 8. Commissioner 


of Labor, discusses the cost of living and the amount of wages in his ‘‘ Report” 
for 1886. See pp. 411-466. 
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brought into use, and it is to be hoped that we may produce $1 
per head before the century is out. As it is, land has increased 
in value so slowly during the past thirty years that the amount 


of rent per inhabitant has increased only from 1,4; cents per day 


to 2} cents, showing that land has absorbed only 4 of the in- 


crease in production through the use of machinery. 


W. T. Harris. 











THE POSITION OF CANADA. 


THE Dominion of Canada, that semi-independent state 
which twenty years ago was formed by the confederation of the 
British Colonies of North America, is, at the present time, owing 
to certain internal complications arising out of the conditions of 
compromise under which it was formed, and the effect of its 
environment, natural, social, and political, in a position which 
justifies the belief that important changes in its political status 
are pending. As the country is fairly entitled, by virtue both 
of its population and its territorial possessions, to the third place 
amongst Anglo-Saxon communities, and as it is so closely 
united to both the great Anglo-Saxon nations, Great Britain 
and the United States 
ties, and of the second by propinquity and the closest social 





in the case of the first by direct political 


relations—that no such change can take place without materially 
affecting the relations of these states the one to the other, the 
present position of Canada is a matter that directly concerns not 
only Canadians and Americans, but the Anglo-Saxon race 
throughout the world. 

In spite of the fact that the relations at present subsisting 
between Great Britain and her colonies are admittedly not such 
as can continue, and that it is impossible that the environment 
of Canada can fail to influence her future, the Canadian people 
are, or rather were, the arbiters of their own fate. That their 
power in this direction is now limited is due not to external but 
to internal influences, which have arisen as a consequence of 
their own political actions. The circumstances which co- 
operated to bring about confederation, and the subsequent erec- 
tion of the Dominion, were not such as to presage well for its 
future. The prime cause of the movement which resulted in 
confederation was the desire on the part of the people of old 
Canada—now the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario—to put an 
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end to an unbearable condition of public affairs, brought about 
directly by the race differences between the English-speaking 
people and the French Canadians. The maritime provinces of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick were brought to consent to the 
union only by the adroit use of fraud and force ; and in order to 
temper popular discontent, what was nothing less than a bribe, in 
the shape of public works, was promised to them on the part of 
Canada. In fact, from the first, the policy of building up a new 
state by means of public works, executed at the expense of the 
whole, was adopted, and the Constitution of the country—thé 
British North America Act—was the result not of wise design, 
but of a series of compromises. 

Since confederation, the principal function of the Canadian 
state has been the carrying out of the promises made to the 
provinces at that time. The completion of the Canadian-Pacific 
Railway marks the close of this period of construction, and the 
result of the last general election in Canada may be called the 
culmination of the political system brought into existence dur- 
ing that period. The process has been most costly, and among 
its results not the least important one has been a marked devel- 
opment of the science of partisan politics. The gross debt of 
Canada in 1868 was ninety-four millions of dollars; it has 
increased until it now amounts to about two hundred and ninety 
millions. The yearly expenditure has risen from thirteen mill- 
ions in 1868 to thirty-nine millions in 1886. In 1867 the total 
population was 3,375,000; it is now not more than four and a 
half millions. While, therefore, the population has increased by 
only thirty-three per cent., the gross debt has increased by two 
hundred and thirty per cent., and the annual expenditure by two 
hundred and ninety per cent. The ostensible object of this 
profuse expenditure was not only to develop the natural re- 
sources of the country by the construction of profitable public 
works, but to weld the disunited and even warring provinces into 
a harmonious whole. It was in theory an investment in 


patriotism, and clearly, if the public works, which are the only 
tangible results of the expenditure, are not profitable, directly as 
well as indirectly, the pressure of the public debt, amounting to 
about three hundred dollars per family, upon a population the 
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realized wealth of which is only about two thousand dollars per 
family, will go far to defeat the purpose for which it was 
incurred. Unfortunately for Canada and for her investments in 
patriotism, the immense public expenditure has, as a matter not 
of theory but of fact, been diverted from profitable investment, 
in accordance with political exigencies. Not only was the pro- 
fuse expenditure a bribe, to induce the provinces to consent to 
union, the money has actually been spent in purchasing the 
popular support for the central Executive, and in promoting the 
interests of a political party. 

The inception of the democratic principle in any community 
is almost invariably followed by a period of political corruption ; 
this is specially true of new countries, where the struggle, first 
for existence, and later for wealth, is so intense that men have 
but little time to devote to the affairs of the state. The 
people’s natural leaders and the political thinkers become the 
captains of industry, the generals of commerce ; and “ practical 
politicians,” the men who look upon the state as their oyster, 
become the leaders of men and holders of office. In Canada 
these circumstances affect political methods very strongly, and 
the resulting corruption of the state is augmented by the differ- 
ence of race and language existing among her people, and by 
the dissensions between the provinces. 

During the century which has elapsed since the taking of 
Quebec, the French-Canadian race, secured in the exercise of 
their religion, language, and laws by treaty, have not become to 
any appreciable extent Anglicized, and any social growth that 
has taken place among them has been in the direction of uniting 
them closely together as a distinct community. As a result of 
the execution of Louis Riel, the ostensible leader of the French 
half-breeds of the Saskatchawan in the rebellion of 1885, a 
French-Canadian political party has been formed, which delights 
to call itself the Parti National. The avowed object of this 
movement is to unite the French-Canadian race in one mass, to 
protect its special interest in the state; and at the last general 
elections, both for the provincial legislature and for the Parlia- 
ment of Canada, this party was victorious at the polls. The 
English-speaking Canadians, like all other Anglo-Saxon com- 
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munities, are divided into two great political parties, and the 
French-Canadians have in great measure held the balance of 
power. In the past no administration has been able to secure 
the support of the French-Canadian members of the House of 
Commons, save by yielding to their prejudices and granting 
concessions, in money, to their province. A few years ago the 
French-Canadian supporters of the existing ministry in the 
House of Commons deliberately locked themselves up in a com- 
mittee-room of the House, and refused to come out and support 
an extremely important measure until a bribe, in the pleasing 
shape of a grant of millions to their province, had been promised 
them. 

Instead of uniting to oppose the granting of special favors of 
moneys and privileges to Quebec, the people of the English- 
speaking provinces have followed the bad example set by her 
representatives, and have demanded concession for concession, 
grant for grant. So deeply has this principle of the plunder of 
the state for the benefit of the province become implanted in the 
political affairs of Canada, that, judging by the result at the 
polls, it is a virtue in the politician to secure the advantage of 
his province, his constituency, and his own personal and political 
friends. The direct bribery of the venal class of voters is 
unblushingly practiced; but this evil, striking as it does at the 
very root and life of representative government, becomes rela- 
tively of little importance in comparison with the fact that the 
entire resources of the state are devoted to the strengthening of 
a partisan organization, and that the only merits which entitle 
men to state reward are those of the partisan. Not only has the 
civil service become the nucleus of the political machine, but 
the moneys voted for public works have been used to bribe 
whole provinces, and to build up privileged corporations, de- 
pending upon the government, and depended upon by it to sup- 
ply campaign funds. The assets of the country, its land, min- 
erals, and timber, have been scattered with a lavish hand amongst 
the politicians, particularly amongst those who are the pledged 
representatives of the people. The general elections which took 
place throughout Canada on the 22d of February, 1887, marked 
the culmination of this system of wholesale bribery. The gov- 
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ernment secured its return to power by the aid of a privileged 
class, who not only subscribed to a campaign fund, but exer- 
cised their power as employers of labor to intimidate their work- 
men, by the adroit use of that method of procuring a favorable 
verdict from the electors commonly called a “ gerrymander,” 
by the assistance of partisan returning officers, and by direct 
and indirect bribery. 

The public works, those investments in patriotism which 
were such an important part of the terms of confederation, have 
been, as a matter of course, most injuriously affected by this 
widespread political corruption. The Inter-colonial Railway 
system, the bribe offered to the maritime provinces to induce 
them to consent to confederation, has been built, at a cost to 
Canada of between thirty and forty millions of dollars, in accord- 
ance with both political and military exigencies, and has never 
varned its fair working expenses. Its value to the community 
as a whole can be judged by the fact that the Canadian Govern- 
ment has recently granted a subsidy to a competing line, the 
International, which is to connect the railway systems of the 
maritime provinces with that of old Canada by a short line 
through the State of Maine. Since 1867 thirty-three millions of 
money have been spent, most unprofitably, in enlarging the St. 
Lawrence canals, this being the largest share of the Province 
of Ontario in the general plunder; but as these canals serve as 
a wholesome check to excessive railway rates during the season 
of navigation, they are, probably, the most valuable of the Cana- 
dian public works. In this respect they are, however, possibly 
of more value to the people of the American North-west than to 
Canada. The Canadian-Pacific Railway, the greatest public work 
undertaken by Canada, and perhaps the greatest public work 
ever undertaken by a people numbering only four and a half 
millions, has been completed at a cost of eighty-seven millions 
of money and many millions of acres of the finest land in the 
North-west. Not one mile of this vast system is the property of 
the people who paid for it, and the corporation which owns it is 
naturally, and by virtue of the privileges granted to it by Par- 
liament, the most complete monopoly in existence. It has the 
power, and it exercises it, of charging in freight rates all the 
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traffic will bear, and the very existence of every settler in the 
North-west Territories is in its hands, The Parliament of Canada 
has, in fact, deliberately established, at a tremendous cost to the 
state, an incubus upon its future growth, which must be de- 
stroyed, or it will destroy the prosperity of the state. There is 
not room enough, even in a country three thousand miles long, 
for four millions of people and such a corporation as the Cana- 
dian-Pacific Railway Company. It is evident, therefore, that 
the people of Canada cannot receive from the sole tangible result 
of their public debt any direct return sufficiently large to com- 
pensate them for the burden imposed upon them thereby. 

It is, however, not merely as commercial enterprises, but as 
investments in patriotism, that the public works of Canada are 
fairly entitled to consideration ; and if, as the result of their con- 
struction, the differences between the provinces have been re- 
moved, the great end and object of the expenditure upon them 
has been realized. The relations which at present subsist, not 
only between the provinces and the Dominion, but between 
province and province, and the feelings of the people toward 
Canada, as expressed by their political actions, are hardly such 
as to justify the belief that what is rather grandiloquently 
termed “a Canadian national spirit” has been greatly fostered 
during the last twenty years. At confederation it was found to 
be impossible to arrange the financial relations of the provinces 
with one another, and with the federation, on a fair and equitable 
basis, without wrecking the entire scheme, and a compromise, 
which it was hoped would be a final settlement of the question, 
was agreed to. By this compromise the revenues of the Domin- 
ion were to be derived principally from customs and excise du- 
ties, and the provinces, instead of raising their own revenue, 
were granted subsidies from the general treasury. The French- 
Canadians, as they consume, owing to their peculiar social con- 
ditions, but a small quantity of imported goods, pay but a small 
proportion of the general taxation, but the Province of Quebec 


receives an annual subsidy larger in proportion to her popula- 
tion than that paid to any of the older provinces, 
This in itself would be sufficient to cause friction, as time 
, . 1a 1a ry’ ia , 
went on; but this is not all, The compromise has not by any 
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means proved a final settlement of the matter. In 1869 the 
Province of Nova Scotia demanded and obtained an increase 
of her subsidy, and the Province of Quebec has twice forced a 
partisan Executive to grant her “better terms.” Unfortunately 
for Quebec, a provincial debt of twenty-two millions of dollars, 
for which there is little or nothing to show in the shape of 
realizable assets, has been piled up since confederation, and the 
yearly expenditure of the province is much in excess of its an- 
nual revenue. Under the British North America Act, the only 
resource of the province, under these circumstances, should be in 
direct taxation, but as the French-Canadians already pay to a 
state church as large a sum in direct taxation as they can well 
afford, they will not submit to anything of the kind. They are 
quite prepared to demand an increase of the provincial subsidy 
from the Dominion government, however, and such a raid, for it 
is nothing else, is now being organized. If the English-speaking 
Canadians were a united mass, undivided by provincial jealousies 
and animated by a desire for the well-being of Canada, they 
could and would unite to oppose Quebec in this. They are, 
however, much more likely to demand that for every dollar given 
to Quebec their own several provinces shall receive adequate 
compensation, than that nothing at all shall be given. This has 
been their policy in the past, and there is no good reason for 
believing that it will be otherwise in the future. 

Not only is the financial equilibrium of the confederation 
disturbed, but the political relations between the provinces and 
the Dominion are sadly strained. An unwise use of the veto 
power over provincial legislation, vested by the British North 
America Act in the central government, and several attempts on 
the part of that government to invade the rights of the provinces, 
have involved several of them in bitter disputes with the Execu- 
tiveof the Dominion. Were it not that these legal civil wars 
have resulted, in almost every instance, in the complete victory of 
the provinces, the agitation for the due recognition of provincial 
rights might have developed into agitation for secession. At the 
present time there is not a provincial government whose policy is 
not one of direct opposition and antagonism to the government 


of the Dominion and to the federal Constitution as administered 
30 
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by it. At the late provincial elections in Nova Scotia, Quebec, 
and Ontario, ministries were returned to power, with large 
popular majorities, directly pledged to uphold the interests of 
those provinces, as against the present administration of the 
Dominion, and in Nova Scotia the successful party was directly 
pledged to secession. At the last general election for the House 
of Commons of Canada, in the provinces of Nova Scotia and 
Ontario, this verdict of the people was reversed, as the present 
administration of the Dominion was sustained at the polls; but 
this does not prove that the people have become satisfied with 
the present condition of affairs, but rather the reverse. 

It is a remarkable fact that while the government of the Do- 
minion has been, and is, shamefully corrupt and venal, the gov- 
ernments of the various provinces, always excepting Quebec, 
have been both pure and able. In particular, the Province of 
Ontario has a constitution as broadly liberal and democratic as 
any in existence, and presents a model of representative and re- 
sponsible government. Had the English-speaking Canadians 
desired that the affairs of Canada as a whole should be conducted 
as purely and wisely as the affairs of these provinces have been, 
in spite of the malign influences of Quebec they could have 
achieved their object. What they did desire was, that their 
province, and they themselves, should get as much out of the 
confederation as possible, and therefore it is that they sanction 
corruption in the political affairs of the latter. The people of 
Nova Scotia, in the provincial elections of June, 1886, returned 
thirty-one out of thirty-eight members to the legislature, dis- 
tinctly pledged to procure the repeal of confederation. In Feb- 
ruary of 1887 they returned to the Parliament of Canada four- 
teen out of a total representation of twenty-one, pledged to sup- 
port the administration whose acts had occasioned the demand 
for repeal ; but then, they had been promised public works to the 
value of millions in the interval. It is not to be denied that 
there is in Canada a large class who on every occasion proclaim 
their loyalty to the Dominion and their belief in its present pros- 
perity and future prospects, but as it is for the benefit of this 
class that Canada is misgoverned, they do not greatly strengthen 
the cause they champion. 
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Up to the present time the growing discontent of the people 
as a mass, their irritation at the continued maladministration of 
their affairs, and their dissatisfaction with the treatment of their 
provinces, have been kept somewhat in check by the immense 
expenditure of public moneys by the Dominion, and the adroit 
use of corrupting influences. As every cent of the two hundred 
millions of borrowed money expended since confederation, and 
nearly all the money spent yearly in meeting the expenses of 
government, have been used with the object of accomplishing 
this laudable end, this is not remarkable. What is remarkable 
is, that the Canadian people should express as plainly as they do 
their dissatisfaction, irritation, and discontent with the present 
order of things, through their provincial governments. Nova 
Scotia has taken the lead in this, her people having at the polls 
demanded nothing short of the repeal of confederation, by an 
overwhelming majority. In New Brunswick the radical element 
is at present striving to secure an important constitutional re- 
form in their provincial government; but there is little doubt 
that the majority of the electors of that province would follow 
the example of Nova Scotia, if an opportunity were offered them. 
The Province of Prince Edward Island is very much dissatisfied 
with the manner in which the terms agreed upon at confedera- 
tion have been carried out, and has gone so far as to appeal to 
the British Government for justice. She would be extremely 
likely to join Nova Scotia and New Brunswick in a repeal move- 
ment. 

The policy of Quebec is, and always has been, to obtain as 
much from Canada as possible, and the victory of the nationalists 
has only accentuated this peculiar course of political conduct. 
The people of Ontario have supported their provincial govern- 
ment in its bitter struggle with the Dominion Executive, and the 
Dominion Government in its acts of corruption. That portion 
of her people who are avowedly dissatisfied with the results of 
confederation are as yet content to denounce the present admin- 
istration of the affairs of the confederation, and not the confedera- 
tion itself; but the necessity for radical reforms in the constitu- 
tion of Canada is becoming evident, and is discussed very largely 
in the public prints. In Manitoba, the new province in the West, 
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the people have banded themselves together to procure instant 
relief from all the burdens imposed on them by the confederation, 
and are almost a unit in opposing the policy pursued by the Ex- 
ecutive of the Dominion toward their province. The Province of 
British Columbia has threatened to secede at least half a dozen 
times, but as every white man in that community is at present 
enjoying the benefits of a profuse expenditure of public money, 
it is not now dissatisfied, and will not be until the public works 
are completed. This condition of public feeling is certainly a 
magnificent return in patriotism for an expenditure of two hun- 
dred millions of borrowed money. 

The completion of the public works promised at confedera- 
tion destroys the excuse for, as the great size of the debt should 
preclude the idea of, the continuance of the corrupt and profuse 
expenditure which up to the present time has been the principal 
factor in Canadian politics. If this expenditure is stopped, un- 
less the remaining evils and abuses of the state are radically 
reformed, and a new and pure administration of public affairs 
can be established, the natural dissatisfaction of the people must 
come to a head, and instant relief will be demanded. If the ex- 
penditure is not stopped—and there are no signs of the inaugura- 
tion of a policy of economy—the end must be either the financial 
ruin of the country, or that the people will no longer consent to 
be bribed at their own expense, and will demand redress. Un- 
fortunately for Canada, the same causes that have kept in check 
the feelings tending toward dissolution have also checked the 
only true remedy therefor, the growth of a party of reform. The 
present liberal, or reform, party of Canada is virtually a Whig 
party, the principles it was formed to carry at the polls having 
been long since embodied in laws. Had this party been vic- 
torious in the last general election, and had it been enabled to 
carry out the reforms in executive methods it was pledged to 
effect, the reactionary movement in public affairs would have 
been checked, and an opportunity would have been offered for 
the growth of a radical party of reform. At the best its in- 
fluence for good would have been limited, and its defeat has 
deprived it of what will probably prove to have been its last 
opportunity of undoing what has contributed so much to make 
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confederation a failure. Even under normal circumstances, the 
great and glorious British Constitution is such an admirable 
machine for preserving class interests and- perpetuating abuses, 
that the labors of the true reformers under it are as arduous as 
those of Atlas and about as unending, and the position of Canada 
in this respect is a most abnormal one. Not only must the 
Canadian reformer contend with the inertia of the mass, and the 
corrupt influence of the privileged castes, but with the French- 
Canadians as a community. It would be too much to expect 
that any considerable number of these people would consent to 
any change in the existing order of things that would place a 
greater share of the financial burdens of the confederation upon 
their shoulders, and which would at the same time deprive 
their province of the perquisites it now draws from the treasury 
of Canada. The financial dangers of the country have no ter- 
rors for them, as they pay so small a proportion of the general 
taxation ; and there is nothing Utopian in their views as to what 
their duty is to the community as a whole. 

Owing to the extremely close connections, social and intel- 
lectual, which exist between the English-speaking Canadians 
and the people of Great Britain and the United States, the peo- 
ple of Canada have in the past been prone to imitate instead of 
initiate; and this applies in particular to political movements. 
As the difficulties, evils, and abuses with which they have to 
contend have no existence in either the United States or Great 
Britain, they are now compelled to depend for relief upon their 
own slender resources. ‘To all appearances, these have proved 
inadequate, and instead of endeavoring to find a specific remedy 
for a specific evil, that which in other countries would be the 
radical reforming element has adopted half a dozen imported 
specific preparations, which they assert will cure all public ills. 
One section, which can hardly be called radical, is now agi- 
tating in a mild way for the federation of the British Empire on 
an “imperial” basis. Another declares itself in favor of a 
declaration of independence and a semi-continental congress, 
probably because the population of Canada is now about the 
same as was that of the thirteen colonies when they created the 
precedent. Then there is the national party, the Manitoba 
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party, the repeal party, the labor party, and half a dozen 
others, so that if there is wisdom in a multitude of parties, Can- 
ada should have plenty of it. In spite of corruption, inertia, the 
hostility of the French-Canadians, as a race, to reforms, and the 
lack of initiative power, the Canadian people would in the end 
be compelled to secure a good and just government by radical 
reforms, or cease to be free men, were it not that the people, 
through their provinces, can obtain all that they require in a 
much easier manner, by securing their admission as sovereign 
states into the American Union. By this step they would, at 
one blow, secure those powers of self-government which they 
lost at confederation, relief from the financial burdens which 
now, through the Dominion, oppress them, and the reduction, if 
not the complete extinction, of the malign influence of a divided 
nationality. The French-Canadian element, however desirous it 
might be of checking such a movement, would be powerless to 
do so, as far as any other province than Quebec is concerned ; and 
there is no evidence that they would desire to check it. There 
is at present a very large French-Canadian colony in the United 
States, and these people have not been without influence upon 
the thoughts and ideas of their Canadian relatives. The result 
of this and other influences has been to create a feeling of 
unbounded admiration for the great republic in a large class of 
the French-Canadians, and this class, at least, would welcome a 
union with the United States, because, among other reasons, 
they believe that, as American citizens, they could obtain certain 
reforms in the affairs of their province, which, under existing 
circumstances, they can hardly even hope for. 

Not only would the union of the Canadian provinces with 
the United States solve all the more important political ques- 
tions now affecting the former, but it would be of great advan- 
tage to their commercial interests. The removal of a double 
line of customs-houses, three thousand miles in length, would be 
a boon of inestimable advantage to a north land, such as Can- 
ada, now divided by this artificial barrier from its natural 
market in the south. The Canadian provinces can have but 
little natural trade with one another, but, under natural con- 
ditions, they could find in the States to the south of them a 
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ready and a profitable market for all of their productions which 
do not naturally flow to the markets of the world. In 1879 a 
so-called national policy, consisting of a protective tariff, was 
inaugurated in Canada, principally because the United States 
had adopted and still maintained such a system. The experi- 
ment of shutting up less than five millions of people within 
a commercial Chinese wall has not proved to be a pronounced 
success, but so thoroughly does the example of the great repub- 
lic dominate Canadian public opinion in this matter, that so long 
as the Morrill war tariff exists, so long will the national policy 
endure. As aunionof the United States and Canada would give 
the latter free trade with fifty millions of people, it would greatly 
mitigate the over-production of certain classes of manufactured 
articles, and do much to restore the commercial equilibrium, 
now disturbed by a too large investment of capital in certain 
industrial channels, and would induce great commercial pros- 
perity. 

The only reasonable justification for the continued existence 
of two Anglo-Saxon states upon this continent is, that the polit- 
ical institutions of the one are so much superior to those of the 
other, that the advantages accruing to the citizens of the former 
thereby more than compensate them for the loss of the benefits 
which would be bestowed upon all by a union of the two. At 
one time it could be argued with some truth that this was the 
case, as Canada then had a moderately pure Executive, a low 
customs tariff, and a moderately light taxation, while in the 
United States these conditions were reversed. Since that time, 
however, while in the United States there has been a strong 
movement toward reform, and the executive has been purified, 
in Canada there has been a steady reaction; and to-day political 
morality is, in the United States, on a much higher level than it 
is in Canada. The increase in the Canadian tariff has put the 
two countries on an equality in that respect, and if the annual 
surplus of the United States is taken into the account, the rate of 
taxation is higher in Canada than in that country. While, in the 
end, nations, like individuals, take the course dictated by their 
natural environment, and that which is reasonable, their present 
acts are mainly controlled by sentiment and prejudice. Up to 
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the present time, pride in their close connection with the British 
Empire, and the antipathy caused in a weak community by a 
suspicious fear that a stronger one has designs upon its continued 
existence, have so powerfully affected the vast majority of Cana- 
dians that the word “ annexation” is under a ban, and no Cana- 
dian statesman dares to avow himself in favor of Canada casting 
in her lot with the United-States. The community of race, lan- 
guage, laws, religion, historical traditions, literature, conditions 
of life, and ideas that exists. between these artificially divided 
peoples must in the end destroy this antipathy, which is not now 
strong enough to affect their social and commercial intercourse. 
The political, financial, and commercial difficulties of Canada, 
acting with and not against these influences, constitute a well- 
nigh irresistible force, tending toward political union, and that 
not in the dim future, but in the present. 

It is extremely unfortunate that at the present time a mis- 
understanding should have arisen between the two countries over 
such a minor matter as the purport of an outworn fishing treaty. 
The influence of one speech such as that delivered by Senator 
Ingalls during the discussion of the Retaliation Bill in the United 
States Senate, upon the mass of Canadians, is to undo the work 
of years of friendly intercourse, and to force Canadians to adopt 
a hostile attitude toward the United States. Every American 
statesman who indulges in the pleasing pastime of “ twisting 
the British lion’s tail” can rest assured that he has erected one 
more barrier between Canada and the United States; and the 
propagation and assiduous cultivation of an anti-British feeling 
in the great republic will render that union impossible. I do 
not believe that anything but continued hostility on the part of 
the Government of the United States toward Canada could make 
the latter a united country. 

The Anglo-Saxon race throughout the world, linked together 
as it is by the ocean that is its possession, and by the thought, 
the purpose, and the courage to endure and to do, that is its in- 
heritance, is, although politically severed, and by formula and 
convention divided, still one. Unless that race has lost the virile 
force that has carried it on from isle to continent and made it 
the dominant race of the world, the old wounds will, in the full- 
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ness of time, be healed, and it will again become united, not for 
empire or for aggrandizement, but for the common weal of all. 
In the past, the Anglo-Saxon race has triumphed gloriously over 
domestic tyrants, foreign foes, and natural obstacles, because it, 
above all other races on this earth, possessed the power of unit- 
ing man to man to secure common ends; and it is by union in 
disseverance, not by disunion, that it will fulfill its destinies, 
It may be that the miserable internal complications of Canada— 
the last link that bound the Anglo-Saxon of Great Britain to the 
second home of the race, the continent of North America—by 
forcing her, forgetting the difference in flags, remembering only 
the community of race, to join herself to the United States, may 
give rise to a movement having for its object the reunion of the 
whole Anglo-Saxon race. Should this be the outcome, Canada 
may be content to pass away, having more than justified her 
short existence, for from that movement will come in due time 
that Anglo-Saxon Bund which will bring peace upon earth, jus- 
tice among the nations, and the growth of that true wealth whose 
virtue is most excellent—true and wise men. 


Davip A. Por. 





BOOKS THAT HAVE HELPED ME. 


EGOTIsSM is not to my taste, and, if I know myself, is not my 
habit; but the series of articles to which I am asked to contrib- 
ute owes whatever worth it may have wholly to egotism, and I 
shall therefore speak of myself as freely as if 1 were some one 
else. 

I learned to read before I was three years old, and foremost 
among the books that have helped me I must put Webster’s 
“Spelling-book.” I knew the old lexicographer. He was a 
good man, but hard, dry, unsentimental. I do not suppose that 
in his earliest reading-lessons for children he had any ulterior 
purpose beyond shaping sentences composed of words consist- 
ing of three letters or less. But while I believe in the inspira- 
tion of prophets and apostles, I agree with the Christian fathers 
of the Alexandrian school in extending my theory of inspiration 
far beyond the (so-called) canon of Scripture, and I cannot but 
think that a divine afflatus breathed upon the soul of Noah 
Webster when he framed, as the first sentence on which the in- 
fant mind should concentrate its nascent capacity of combining 
letters into words, and which thus by long study and endless 
repetition must needs deposit itself in undying memory, “ No 
man can put off the law of God.” When I toiled day after day 
on this sentence I probably had no idea of its meaning; but 
there is nothing better for a child than to learn by rote and to 
fix in enduring remembrance words which, thus sown deep, will 
blossom into fruitful meaning with growing years. Since I 
began to think and feel on subjects within the province of ethics, 
this maxim has never been out of my mind. I have employed 
it as a test for my experience and observation. It is a funda- 
mental truth in my theology. It underlies my moral philosophy. 
It has molded my ethical teaching in the pulpit and the class- 
room, in utterance and in print. In my intercourse with young 
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persons it has given shape to my advice, rebuke, and expostula- 
tion. I have quoted it, in its express words, scores, if not hun- 
dreds, of times, and still oftener have I translated it into more 
copious, but not more significant, forms of my own device. 

In my childhood and early youth my chief recreation was 
reading, and I am thankful that I lived before the world was 
flooded with juvenile books and cheap popular literature. 
Children who read were then obliged to read such books as no 
young person now would be willing to look at. Dr. Aikin’s 
“Evenings at Home,” Berquin’s “Children’s Friend,” Hannah 
More's “ Cheap Repository Tracts,” and Miss Edgeworth’s stories 
—all of them more didactic than amusing—were my earliest 
books. I, of course, committed to memory, as children are 
wont to do, numberless hymns and poems, and I trust that they 
did me good; but there is nothing of this kind to whichI can 
ascribe any specific benefit, with the exception of Mrs. Barbauld’s 
“Hymns in Prose,” which, I think, made me permanently ap- 
preciative of euphony as distinguished from poetic rhythm, 
and gave rise to my lifelong habit of testing by the ear the sen- 
tences that I read and write. 

From my sixth year till I entered college I supplied myself 
with books from a library the proprietors of which were assessed 
fifty cents a year. How the several hundred very good books 
that it contained came there I never knew, nor did I ever know 
of an addition to it. I read indiscriminately essays, biography, 
travels, history; Hume’s “ History of England,” in which any 
boy might be interested; Mosheim’s “ Ecclesiastical History,” 
which I enjoyed; Rollin’s “ Ancient History,” my having read 
which is to me inconceivable, yet an authentic fact. In this 
library were the then old volumes of the “ Columbian Magazine,” 
published in Philadelphia when that city was the literary and 
scientific metropolis of the country—made so by Franklin, Bar- 
tram, Hopkinson, and other kindred spirits. These volumes I 
found rich equally in wit and in wisdom. From such desultory 
reading I must have harvested 4 great deal of chaff, but, I am 
sure, no small amount of wheat; and my belief is that, at a later 
time and with books specially designed for young people, I 
should not have gathered a tenth part of the wheat which I 
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actually did garner for future use. I learned, to be sure, much 
of science that has become obsolete, yet is still of historical value, 
but at the same time many things that are obsolete, yet ought mot 
to be so, and some things now reputedly new, simply because 
they were then premature and were laid away for a second birth. 

It is surprising how often this early reading has furnished 
me with materials for not unimportant uses in later years. Two 
or three cases in point recur tomy memory as I write. Shortly 
after the great Boston fire I prepared for the “ International Re- 
view” an article on “Fires in American Cities,” which was re- 
printed and put into extensive circulation by the directors of the 
oldest insurance company in Philadelphia. The chief merit of the 
paper consisted in its discussion of the importance and feasibility 
of fireproof buildings, a subject which a century ago received 
great attention on both sides of the Atlantic, but which has 
ceased to be of general interest, since the reckless and often prof- 
ligate administration of the insurance system has made it easy for 
any man to insure his property for its full value, and for as much 
more as he chooses, and thus has given such license to careless- 
ness and offered such a premium upon crime that we are burn- 
ing buildings and their contents at the rate of a million dollars’ 
worth a day. My knowledge of methods, experiments, and re- 
sults in fireproof building was all derived from that old Phila- 
delphia magazine, and I have reason to believe that I was then 
better informed on this subject than any architect of my ac- 
quaintance. Another instance. How induced, or why, I know 
not, I read when I was a boy Miss Edgeworth’s treatise on 
“ Practical Education.” During many years, while I was officially 
connected with public schools, I was constantly giving to the 
teachers under my charge hints and maxims derived from that 
book, till I found that primary and infant schools in general 
were adopting as the fresh growth of recent times modes of in- 
struction like those which Miss Edgeworth propounded to a non- 
receptive public almost a century ago. Still another instance. 
In lecturing and writing on the question of the innateness of 
conscience or the moral sense in man, I have found no testimony 
as to the moral condition of the lower strata of humanity more 
explicit, instructive, and evidential than that given in the rec- 
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ords of Mungo Park’s “Travels in Africa,” which I have not 
seen for more than sixty years, but which in my childhood I 
read with delight and wonder. 

During the period of which I am writing, I read the poetry 
which it was then considered every one’s duty to read, and much 
of which I could have read only from a sense of duty; for from 
Thomson I brought away nothing, from Young only a few 
quotable lines, from Cowper more, in point of salutary impres- 
sion, not of mental enrichment. Milton alone seemed to me to 
combine the maximum of strength and of beauty. Under too in- 
telligent religious culture to regard his demonology as otherwise 
than purely mythical, I thoroughly enjoyed the “ Paradise Lost,” 
treasured up its words and its imagery, reproduced for the in- 
ward eye and ear its scenery, incidents, and communings, and 
made real to my fancy what, as I well knew, had no counter- 
part in the realm of actual being. “Paradise Lost,” “ Lycidas,” 
and some of Milton’s sonnets and smaller pieces have molded 
such poetic taste as I have, and have created in me a love 
for solemn and majestic rhythm, for verse perspicuous while 
grand, and for diction adapted to ennoble and intensify thought, 
not to conceal it. Milton has made me unappreciative of the 
poetry which depends for much of its charm on involved sen- 
tences, tortuous phraseology, and sentiment that can be enu- 
cleated only by profound study, and sometimes not without the 
aid of a Pythoness as interpreter. The poetic aroma is for me 
exhaled before I can get at the meaning. I like both metaphysics 
and poetry; but I want them each by itself. In my judgment 
they do not mix well. 

As for novels, I read all of Scott’s, the earlier in my early 
boyhood, the later as they appeared ; and I have read them all 
twice over, some of them three or four times. They seem to me 
now as transcendent in their character-painting, in their dramatic 
power, and in the lifelikeness of their narrative, as when they 
were alone and unapproached. So far as they cover passages of 
Scotch and English history, they made indelible the impressions 
derived from Hume, so that there are not a few personages, classes 
of persons, and transactions which always have to my mind a 
double aspect, one in my belief, the other in my imagination ; 
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the latter by far the more realistic in my consciousness, though 
I have learned to regard it as false. The only other writer of 
fiction who has had an enduring influence on my ways of think- 
ing and feeling is Dickens, who moved me very strongly in the 
several directions in which his best stories were designed to 
move the English mind. I am sure that I derived from him a 
healthful stimulus to various sympathies and activities. I sub- 
sequently was disposed to think that I had overestimated him ; 
but within the last two years I have reperused all his works, 
and the result has been the renewal and justification of my first 
impressions, though with a clear recognition of certain defects in 
conception, in plot, and in the drawing of his best, especially his 
female, characters, which had struck me less forcibly as I read 
the stories in monthly installments. 

As regards the more solid reading of maturer years, I have 
always been the most strongly drawn to, and have derived the 
greatest benefit from, authors whose position or opinion differed 
the most widely from my own. This has been especially the case 
in theology and moral philosophy, the departments peculiarly 
belonging to me equally by choice and by profession. As for 
Christianity, it is, of course, its own best evidence; but so far as 
external and historical testimony is concerned, I have had my 
faith strengthened much more by the false reasoning, the mutual 
contradictions, and the self-contradictions of its non-believers and 
opponents than by the often ill-constructed and poorly manned 
defenses of its advocates. Hobbes, Mill, Bain, and Spencer have 
done more than all other writers in confirming and defining my 
convictions—intuitions, I should call them, if I could legitimately 
appropriate this term—as to the ground of right, the source, seat, 
and province of conscience, and the imperativeness of moral 
obligation. 

The most stimulating quasi-philosophical book that I ever 
read is “Sartor Resartus.” It came into my hands before I 
knew much about its author, and it made me greedy for several 
of his subsequent works, though, after the Carlylese dialect be- 
came current among the horde of imitative sciolists, I ceased to 
enjoy it in its source. I must have imbibed and assimilated all 
that is best in “Sartor Resartus,” for when I took it up anew 
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a year or two ago, I found in it for the most part but the reflec- 
tion of my own familiar thought and sentiment, and the very 
portions of it that I had most admired seemed to me, though 
true, trite and stale. This must be the fate of every book in ad- 
vance of its time in the legitimate line of progress, and the surest 
test of the actual worth of the ethical and philosophical works 
that flashed fresh surprises on the last generation is that they 
now appear commonplace and superfluous, because their contents 
have become the property of the general mind. Thus the most 
efficient instructors of the fathers may have no teaching power 
for the children. A man many years my junior, who is himself 
winning a foremost place among the pioneer minds of our time, 
asked me a few days ago if Channing had not been greatly over- 
rated. In blended surprise and indignation I was hardly able 
to reply by a civil negative. Yet when I pondered on the 
question it no longer surprised me; for it was in the enuncia- 
tion and defense of principles now regarded as axioms by men 
of all sects and parties, classes and conditions, that Channing, 
more than half a century ago, encountered the bitter repug- 
nancy of the many and gained the superlative admiration of the 
few. 

Biography has always been my favorite reading, and my 
appetency for it has been indiscriminate, so far as its subjects 
have any claim on the regard or interest of mankind. I can 
understand and appreciate a man’s life-work to my own satisfac- 
tion only when I know something of his history. This is the 
case even with regard to the men whose work seems to have had 
the least of the personal element. Thus, for instance, Leibnitz, 
Spinoza, and Berkeley furnish me in their lives the raison d’étre 
of their respective philosophies, and supply instructive commen- 
taries on their writings. Still more do I find the best interpre- 
tation of poetry in the lives that have given it birth. Whatever 
is to be said or sung to me, of wit or wisdom, in prose or verse, 
I want to see the man who says orsings it. I want also to know 
all that I can about the men and women who have left not 
speech or song, but the memory of their doings. In devotional 
literature, I have little taste for the common run, or even for the 
better sort, of edifying books; and as for sermons, while I de- 
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light in hearing them, because I have the preacher and the ser- 
mon together, I read fewer of them than I publish. But the 
lives of saintly men and women, high and low, great and 
humble, of missionaries, philanthropists, reformers, I can read 
without weariness, and with unintermitted enjoyment. I have 
read even the three huge, clumsy, ill-made volumes of the “ Life 
of the Earl of Shaftesbury,” which I intended to skim, but dis- 
covered no portions which I was willing to lose, 

I think that such reading does me good. I find myself 
translating a life unlike what mine can ever be into terms of my 
own life, shaping from it analogies, equivalents, and parallels for 
my own aims and endeavors, studying modes of embodying its 
underlying principles in forms, it may be, of which he whose 
experience suggests them could never have dreamed. 

There are three biographies to which I have been specially 
indebted. The first is that of Niebuhr, in which the inception 
and development of his methods and canons of historical criti- 
cism are distinctly traced. If I have been able, in things secular 
and sacred, as to reports of current and records of past events, to 
steer a safe way between credulity and skepticism, I owe it in 
great part not to Niebuhr’s “ History of Rome,” but to the 
virtual autobiography that gives shape and vividness to his 
“Memoir.” If I remember aright, he expressed his confidence 
in the substantial authenticity of our canonical Gospels, and, 
however this may be, I owe largely to him my firm faith and 
trust in them. If Colenso had studied him, and had possessed 
mind enough to employ his methods, he might, without losing 
caste among intelligent churchmen, have done excellent serv- 
ice in rationalizing traditional beliefs concerning the Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

I would next name the “ Life of Thomas Arnold,” which has 
a wider scope in its power of example than any other memoir 
which I can now recall to mind. Price, the candle manufacturer, 
was led by what he read about Rugby and its master to make 
his factory and the homes of his operatives an outlying, and 
hardly an outlying, province of the kingdom of heaven. With 
me the process of translation was more direct than with him; for 
when I read the memoir I was pastor of a large parish, with 
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many young persons under my charge and influence, and I was 
at the same time chairman of a school board. I had no need of 
Arnold to awaken my sympathy with young life; but he has 
helped me to understand it better, and to minister more intel- 
ligently and efficiently to its needs and cravings, His “ Rugby 
Sermons” have a great charm for me; for, as is hardly ever 
the case with printed sermons, I seem to hear them as I read 
them; and while I have not been guilty of the absurd and vain 
attempt to imitate them, I have felt their inspiration both in the 
pulpit and in the lecture-room. I have also, in a large and 


diversified experience in educational trusts and offices, felt my- 


self constantly instructed, energized, and encouraged by Arnold. 

My third biography is that of Dr. Chalmers, fruitful of bene- 
ficent example in more directions than could be easily specified, 
but to me of peculiar service in his relation to poverty in Glas- 
gow, with its attendant evils and vices. In his modes of averting 
pauperism, of relieving want in person and in kind, of bringing 
preventive measures to bear on the potential nurseries of crime, 
and of enlisting the stronger in the aid and comfort of the 
feebler members of the community, I found many valuable sug- 
gestions for the local charities which came under my direction or 
influence while I was a parish minister; and in the fewer trusts 
of that kind which I still retain, and in my present limited inter- 
course with the poor and suffering, I see his insight and fore- 
sight continually verified. 

In conclusion I would say that I have very little faith in the 
serviceableness of such books as one forces himself to read for 
the good that they may do him, but unbounded faith in the 
worth of the books which one spontaneously chooses as aids to 
his growth in strength, knowledge, and character. 


A. P. PEABODY. 





WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF LIFE? 


From the modern evolutionary point of view, the very ques- 
tion “ What dowe live for?” becomes, when abstractly regarded, 
in itself superfluous and meaningless. For it implies that every- 
thing has an object or purpose ; implies, in fact, the old, exploded 
dogmatic fallacy that the cosmos has been constructed upon a 
definite plan and with a deliberate design, instead of being 
merely, as we now know it to be, the inevitable outcome of un- 
conscious energies. In order to see the true futility of the naked 
question we need only ask ourselves the exactly analogous and 
parallel question, “‘ What is the object of the nebula in Orion?” 
or “ What do the satellites of Saturn revolve for?” The obvious 
answer is, that Orion’s nebula and Saturn’s moons exist where 
they are, and act as they do act, not for any profound and hid- 


den cosmical purpose, but simply because, in the ceaseless redis- 


tribution of matter and motion which constitutes the process of 
evolution, those particular masses of cosmic material were so con- 
ditioned as regards environing forces and energies that they had 
to move in such or such particular curves or orbits, and in no 
other. There is no why in the case at all: there is merely the 
fact, with nothing else behind it. 

To suppose otherwise is to fall implicitly into anthropomor- 
phic and anthropocentric error. It is to figure to one’s self the 
universe as an objective totality, worked upon from without by 
a vast and idealized quasi-human artificer and designer, who 
molds and models every part and detail of his work with special 
reference to its preordained place in his projected scheme of a 
cosmical system. Those who think in this manner think an- 
thropomorphically ; they accept that conception of the outer 
world which Herbert Spencer well describes as the “ carpenter 
theory of creation.” More than that: they think anthropocen- 
trically as well. For this whole idea of an object for everything 
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in the universe has been imported into the wider fields of thought 
—into astronomy, for example, and into ontology—from the 
theological explanations usually given of small difficulties in the 
practical life of human beings. “ What is the use of earwigs?”’ 
people ask ; taking for granted that earwigs and everything else 
must have a use; and by a use implicitly meaning to say, a 
definite purpose of good for the human species. Darwinism, 
however, has conclusively taught us that in this sense nothing is 
useful: the earwig exists for itself alone; every species of plant 
or animal is adapted solely for its own good, and fills no place 
or subserves no purpose (save incidentally) in the life of any 
other species whatever, the human included. The seeds of wheat 
are not for us to feed upon, but to perpetuate the kind of the 
parent wheat plant. The fur of the ermine is not for us tomake 
judges’ robes of, but to keep the ermine himself snug and warm, 
and to enable him to steal unperceived upon his prey in the 
white snowfields of a northern winter. We know now that 
every part of every plant and every animal is designed, not to 
subserve any function “in the wider economy of nature” (which 


always means, on human lips, with ultimate reference to some 
purely human want), but to subserve the needs and functions 
of the species itself to which it belongs, and no other. 

Life, as a whole, therefore, has no object, any more than the 
revolution of the planets has an object, or the double refraction 


of Iceland spar, or the particular flow of the back currents that 
swirl and eddy below the spray of Niagara. All these things 
are the necessary outcome of pre-existent conditions; their laws 
of sequence and causation can be investigated and proved: but 
the idea of an object as applied to them is philosophically inad- 
missible; for an object implies a person who designs, a person 
who overcomes particular difficulties in the raw material on 
which he works, by some particular and cunning arrangement of 
its parts and organs. But the Power which underlies the uni- 
verse works on very different lines, indeed, from these. We only 
degrade it to our own puny level of handicraft by conceiving of 
it (to use Paley’s famous analogy) as we conceive of a watch- 
maker making a watch. Life is merely one particular set of 
correlated movements, occurring, under the influence of solar 
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radiation, in a certain peculiar group of material bodies on the 
surface of one small and unimportant planet, in a minor solar sys- 


tem, hidden away on the skirts of a galaxy in some lost corner 
of a boundless cosmos, Why on earth should it havea purpose 
to subserve any more than the bubbles that rise and fall aimless- 
ly on the wave or the terrific commotions that rend and revo- 
lutionize the sun’s photosphere ? 

Nor does human life, so far as science can tell us, fall under 
any different category. The human race is one of the most ad- 
vanced groups of terrestrial mammals, and, therefore, a highly 
evolved final outcome of kinetic energy, falling upon the aqueous 
and gaseous envelopes of this particular earth’s surface. But, 
viewed abstractly, it cannot have any special purpose to subserve 
in the scheme of the universe, any more than the fungus of the 
vine-disease, or the maidenhair fern, or the little green aphides 
that feed upon our rose-bushes ; because, first of all, the universe 
has no scheme; and further, man is only a result of just the same 
local causes in a petty satellite as all the rest of the living creat- 
ures yet known to us. Pushed to its very furthest term, the 
idea of a purpose necessarily implies that the cosmos was made 
by a sort of glorified great Man, and that he made it all for the 
ultimate benefit of the lesser men, created in his own image, who 
occupy a fragment of dry land in one of the tiniest and most in- 
significant of its component bodies. The question of the object 
of life really descends to us from a time when men did not in the 
least realize their own absolute and utter smallness in the hier- 
archy of nature. They thought the universe was made for 
them, as implicitly as the London cockroach still believes that 
London was built in order to afford a convenient home, in its well- 
warmed kitchens, for myriads of sleek and well-fed cockroaches, 

So much for the abstract view of the question. Life, as a 
whole, and human life in particular, can have no object at all, 
looked at from outside, as component factors in that vast assem- 
blage of atoms and energies that we call the cosmos. No more 
has the sun; no more has the milky way; no more has the little 
wingless parasite that lives between the close and jointed armor 
of the honey-bee. But, looked at from inside, as a question of 
mere personal conduct, life has, of course, an object of some sort 
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for each individual person; and in so far as the race is made up 
of individuals, the average object of all put together may be 
looked upon as the object of the entire aggregate. 

Can we find any such objects common to the vast mass of in- 
dividuals? Perhaps not. Two only seem to be fairly universal, 
and those two are to a large extent unconscious. They are, first, 
self-preservation ; and secondly, race-preservation, as shown in 
the production and care of children. 

I know this is an unfamiliar view, but it is one forced upon 
us by biological considerations. Every species of plant or ani- 
mal knows, as a species, but one main desire—specific continu- 
ation. This desire produces two effects: devices for the preser- 
vation of the individual ; and devices for the due production and 
culture of new generations. The sole purpose of humanity, as 
such, therefore, seems to be its own continuous perpetuation. 
And, in effect, who can doubt that such is really the main cen- 
tral object of our race? If we view humanity from outside, as 
objectively given to us in the street, the shop, the house, the fac- 
tory, do we not see it forever striving simply, through its mill- 
ionfold embodiments, for daily bread for itself and its children? 
Is not hunger the most imperative stimulus of the species, and 
after hunger, the need for warmth, for fuel, for clothing ? Sup- 
ply these needs, and what comes next? The instinctive impulse 
to take to one’s self a wife and family. Every man’s first want in 
life is self-maintenance; that attained, his next want is marriage 
and children. The profoundest ingrained feelings of the race are 
the feelings that prompt, first, to the preservation of the individ- 
ual life, next, to the perpetuation and propagation of the species. 
To some extent, indeed, the last aim, which is the most impor- 
tant for the race as a whole, outweighs the first one ; for parents 
are frequently ready to sacrifice themselves on behalf of their 
children; and in our existing industrial state a vast number of 


parents do, more or less completely, so sacrifice themselves, by 


working harder, longer, and more continuously than is at all de- 
sirable from the point of view of individual preservation alone. 

“ But these two aims, the main central aims of the human 
species, are not for the most part consciously present to men at 
all, as an integral portion of their object in life.” No, certainly 
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not. They are innate and inherent, not reasoned and deliberate : 
physiological, not psychological. The question whether life is 
worth living is a question which nature, blind, dumb nature, 
never posits definitely to herself. If she did, it could have no 
effect upon her. Suppose acertain number of living beings (say 
the whole human race) to have thoroughly convinced themselves 
of the pessimistic position ; to be quite certain of the undesira- 
bility of existence; and in pursuance of that conscious bit of 
atiocination to set aside all the instinctive love of life, and to 
commit one great, unanimous holocaust of universal suicide— 
what would be the consequence? Why, simply that the next 
highest remaining animals would go on, under stress of circum- 
stances, evolving to something much like the human condition, 
and that history would on the whole pretty well repeat itself, bar- 
ring the minor details of special incidents. The creatures that 
were not rational enough to kill themselves out and extinguish 
their race would go on living, and would do so just in virtue of 
these instinctive “objects of life” which underlie all our con- 
scious wishes and preferences. Men live, in the main, not for 
the objects that make life “ worth living,” but for the blind in- 
stincts and innate impulses they can never get rid of. 
Nevertheless, there are purposes in life which seem (falla- 
ciously enough) to the reasoning minority among us to constitute 
the sufficient ground (if any) for continued existence. Why do 
we not all commit suicide? That is, in fact, the real inquiry 
which veils itself under all the nebulous current pessimistic 
questioning as to the use and value and import of life. The an- 
swers are various—various in the degree of human idiosyncrasy. 
The vast majority don’t commit suicide because they are re- 
strained from it by pure instinct. The natural clinging to life is 
far too strong for them. And, indeed, if it comes to that, they 
have never even asked themselves the question ‘“ What do I live 
for?” Furthermore, they are mostly of opinion that suicide (or 
death generally, for that matter) does not really terminate exist- 
ence. They believe they would be jumping, only too literally, 
out of the frying-pan into the fire. Of the remainder, the culti- 
vated and educated minority, some are, no doubt, more or less 
optimistic by nature; admitting the world to be (for us) far from 
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perfect, they are prepared, at any rate, to make the best of it. 
That is, perhaps, all things considered, about the sanest and 
wisest philosophy left us. The final residuum, the pessimists 
pure and simple, remain alive because it is so very troublesome 
and difficult to commit suicide. Besides, they always want to . 
do something or other special to-morrow. The plot-interest of 
life is sufficient to deter them: usually it takes the form of wife 
and children, acquired, no doubt, before the duty of checking 
the multiplication of the human race became quite apparent to 
their emancipated understandings. 

But if human life has in this very restricted sense any gen- 
eral object at all—any conscious object present as a rule to the 
mind of the individual—that object is undoubtedly happiness ; 
and happiness may be approximately defined as a decided sur- 
plus of personal pleasure over personal pain. In the speciesasa 
whole, no such object is primarily inherent; race-preservation is 
its sole generic aim and purpose. But inasmuch as pleasure, on 
the whole, roughly coincides with race-preservative activities, and 
pain, on the whole, roughly coincides with race-destructive activi- 
ties (as I have endeavored to show in “ Physiological A‘sthetics”’), 
it follows that these two apparently distinct objects, the uncon- 
scious generic aim, and the conscious individual aim, are at bot- 
tom practically almost identical. In other words, what to the 
race is preservative instinct is to the individual, in nine cases 
out of ten, the conscious pursuit of his own happiness. 

His own happiness, I say advisedly; but not necessarily to 
the exclusion of the happiness of others. Quite the contrary: 
even in the lowest races, some regard for the happiness of wives 
and offspring enters into the concept of happiness for the indi- 
vidual ; and among the higher outcomes of the highest races 
pleasure for others has become a necessary element in pleasure 
for self. One cannot yet say that in humanity as a whole the 
object of life, as consciously apprehended, includes the idea of 
equal happiness for all; but an approximation is ever being 
made in that direction. Misery for others, especially when 
brought home to us, suffices to make most members of the higher 
races thoroughly miserable; and the tendency is always to min- 
imize as far as possible such misery, and to equalize as far as 
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possible all available means of pleasure. Such a consummation 
—the socialistic and Christian ideal—is continually retarded by 
the as yet unconquered selfishness of the mass of men; and it is 
also at least equally retarded by the existing bad social arrange- 
ments and the blind conservatism of even well-meaning and 
philanthropic people. But as an ideal goal, realized already by 
the chosen few of all nations, we may say that the aim and ob- 
ject of human life in its entirety, apart from the conflicting aims 
and objects of its several component elements, is the greatest to- 
tal happiness of all, consistent with the equal individual happi- 
ness of each separately. 

In our present confessedly imperfect moral state, this ideal 
goal is recognized by only very few; it is aimed at, it must be 
feared, by fewer still. The actual object of life, as conceived by 
the vast majority of existing human beings, is the enjoyment of 
mere selfish personal pleasure, and the avoidance of threatened 


personal pain, with very little regard at all to the imagined 


pleasures or pains of others. And so far as mankind in the 
lump can be said now to live for anything in particular, outside 
the instinctively guarded aim of race-preservation, such purely 
selfish and personal happiness is the real object that most of them 
live for. Even in the worst cases, however, it is slightly tempered 
by the thin end of the altruistic wedge, which necessarily comes 
in, no matter how imperfectly, with the first introduction of the 
wife and children. 
GRANT ALLEN. 





IS PRINCETON HUMANIZING? 


THE interesting question, Is Andover Romanizing? which 
Professor Patton seriously discusses in the last number of the 
ForuM, suggests the equally pertinent inquiry, Is Princeton hu- 
manizing? I must not be understood as intending by this title to 
stigmatize Princeton theology, as though it had been kept wholly 


aloof from the humanizing influence of the age. On the contrary, 
the quiet departure from the pure gospel of Calvinism, which has 
had free course in the new school Presbyterian churches, has left 
some perceptible traces of its influence in the preaching of men 
of the older school of Calvinism, and upon the conservative 
theology of Princeton. The article of Professor Patton, at first 
glance, appears disappointing, because it seems to indicate an 
arrest in this humanizing process; yet I shall endeavor to show 
that my title is justified by some admissions, and by some 
reticences, and evasions of difficulties, in Professor Patton’s 
criticism of Andover theology. 

When I speak of Princeton theology, I mean to confine my 
remarks simply and solely to that type of theology which is rep- 
resented in the article of Professor Patton. By intimating that 
Princeton also may possibly be among the humanist prophets, I 
would not imply that Professor Patton’s view of the possible fate 
of millions of heathen men is akin to the more humane conception 
of the possible salvation of some of them, under the sufficient 
light of nature, or through some unknown but essential Chris- 
tianity, which is beginning to prevail even among defenders 
of the traditions of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. Professor Patton rejects decidedly that.extra- 
biblical opinion. According to the logic of his article he must 
regard it asa subversion of the Protestant principle that the 
Bible is the only rule of faith, for no proof-texts can be found 
for the doctrine of an essential Christ, or for the hypothesis, or 
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speculation, that the light of nature is sufficient for the Christian 
salvation of vast multitudes of men; and consequently, accord- 
ing to Professor Patton’s reasoning, this extra-biblical opinion, 
although now a favorite hypothesis among the opponents of 
Andover, must, equally with the speculations of the Andover 
professors, be regarded as “ anti-Protestant ” and “ Romanizing.” 

Trained theologians, however, I imagine, will be somewhat 
surprised at Professor Patton’s interesting discovery of a new 
significance in the familiar Protestant principle of the sufficiency 
of the Scriptures. Up tothe time when his article was published 
in the Forum it had generally been understood that Protestants 
meant by this principle that the Bible contains all things suff- 
cient for salvation, needing no supplementary revelation either 
through some inner light, or by the voice of an infallible church. 
To hold opinions in theology for which an explicit “ Thus saith 
the Lord” cannot be found, and which are not plainly contrary 
to Scripture, but which are consonant with the Christian con- 
ception of God, and reasonable, has not usually, hitherto, been 
deemed to be subversive of Protestantism, or particularly Ro- 
manizing in tendency. But now Professor Patton argues that if 
the Andover divines hold to an extra-biblical belief “they will 
expose themselves in doing this to the charge of departing 
from the fundamental Protestant principle, that the Bible is the 
only rule of faith.” It is evident that this reasoning is nota 
momentary nodding of an able theologian, but an original dis- 
covery concerning an old Protestant principle, for Professor 
Patton again argues as follows: “The doctrine of future proba- 
tion is also an extra-biblical belief. It therefore contravenes the 
Protestant principle of the sufficiency of Scripture.” In that 
word “therefore ” lies the new and interesting discovery. 

One might insist, in this connection, upon the distinction 
which the Andover professors have been careful to make be- 
tween an opinion and a doctrine ; and if, as good Protestants, we 
were careful to sift from our creeds all extra-biblical beliefs, and 
leave in them only the doctrines of Scripture, the bulk of our 
confessions of faith might be considerably diminished. But let 
us see how this new Protestant principle which Professor Patton 
uses against Andover will work in some other directions. Dr. 
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Charles Hodge, for example, in his “Systematic Theology,” 
argues for the extra-biblical belief in the salvation of all infants, 
from a principle which he infers from a proof-text that has noth- 
ing directly to do with the subject; and he is further persuaded 
that all infants will be saved, because he thinks that “the 
Scriptures nowhere exclude any class of infants,” and because 
he is of the opinion that, according to an apostolical principle, 
“it is more congenial with the nature of God to bless than to 
curse, to save than to destroy.” 

The same Princeton theologian once gave some excellent 
reasons for the baptism of orphans, foundlings, and the children 
of baptized parents who are not themselves church members. It 
would be difficult to quote proof-texts in behalf of the baptism 
of foundlings, or even in favor of the hopeful view of “ ante- 
natal” salvation, which is said to have been one of the private 
extra-biblical opinions of another eminent divine not unknown 
at Princeton; and we may well ask in alarm, with Professor 
Patton, “ What limit is there, then, to the additions which may be 
made to the church’s creed, when it is understood that there 
may be extra-biblical beliefs?” If, “therefore,” the Protestant 
principle of the sufficiency of the Scriptures is subverted, Prince- 
ton must submit with Andover to the charge of Romanizing. 
Even Professor Patton’s own article cannot escape the same 
suspicion, for he assumes “ the doctrine that death fixes destiny,” 
and in all cases. No plain and pertinent proof-texts can be 
adduced from the Scriptures for this assumed doctrine, and it is 
of very doubtful ethical validity. Professor Patton needs to 
defend himself from the charge of Romanizing in “ developing” 
this dogma from insufficient biblical data. But would he seri- 
ously maintain that it is “ anti-Protestant” to hold any opinions 
concerning religious subjects which are not fully revealed, as 
the generally received belief, for instance, that we shall recognize 
our friends in heaven? 

We are interested, moreover, to know whether Professor 
Patton, in the rigorous application of his logic, is now prepared 
to co-operate with his more advanced Presbyterian brethren, and 
to insist upon the exclusion from the Westminster standards of 
all a priori reasonings, remote deductions from biblical proof- 
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texts, and every form and degree of extra-biblical opinion? If 
so, the title of our article would be abundantly justified, and 
Princeton logic might cut with a stroke of the Protestant prin- 
ciple some hard confessional knots which the humanists among 
our Presbyterian brethren have been for years seeking to untie. 
At this point one other sign of Romanizing, which Professor 
Patton’s keen eye has detected at Andover, may be noticed. 
He charges Andover with holding “a Romish instead of a Prot- 
estant theory of justification.” This is manifest to him because 
the Andover professors believe the truth that the heathen must 
be saved by a change of character, and because they also hold 
that faith comes through the knowledge of Christ, and the 
Christian motives to repentance. That, he argues, is “subjec- 
tive,” and “ Romish instead of Protestant.” From this reason- 
ing it would appear as though Professor Patton had de-human- 
ized entirely the process of salvation, reducing it to a divine 
decree applied perforce upon the souls of the elect; and it might 
seem that Princeton theology will permit no longer the subjective 
element of faith to enter in as a condition of gracious justifica- 
tion, as it always hitherto has done since Martin Luther’s ex- 


perience of justification by faith, The non-theological reader 


may be saved from falling into Professor Patton’s momentary 
confusion concerning the Andover theory of justification, if we 
remind him that the Roman Catholic theory of justification by 
works involves the idea of something meritorious in the works 
of man on account of which he is justified, while in the Protest- 
ant conception justification is a gracious act of God, and faith is 
the condition of the free gift of it to the sinner. Professor 
Patton has been careful not to misquote or to misstate the posi- 
tions of “ Progressive Orthodoxy,” and he is too fair a critic to 
intimate that the Andover professors, among their other sins, 
have ever advanced the Romish idea of meritorious works. 
Attention to the common Protestant distinction between the 
objective ground and the subjective conditions of justification 
might relieve Professor Patton’s mind of his fears of some 
Romish doctrine of justification by works at Andover. 

Thus far we have not succeeded in finding any important 
sign of the humanizing tendency in Professor Patton’s Princeton 
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theology. Before admitting, however, that it is de-humanizing, 
we must search more closely for the alternative which Professor 
Patton would propose instead of the Andover theory of a Christian 
probation and a Christian judgment for all souls. A preacher 
who had been trained at Princeton, the Rey. Dr. Withrow, late 
pastor of a Congregational church, in a sermon delivered at the 
meeting of the American Board at Des Moines, was enabled to 
see a vast number of the heathen already among the saved. I 
‘annot say that this was ever Princeton theology, or Princeton 
exegesis; but the reasoning which ended in that comforting 
vision was evidently inspired by his more humane and Christian 
sentiments, or was at least adapted to the supposed necessities of 
the present Christian consciousness of the American Board. 
Princeton theology, however, in the person of Professor Patton, 
rejects this view, as, indeed, it seems contrary to the letter of the 
Westminster Confession to suppose that the light of nature is 
sufficient for the salvation of any; and it might be a question 
whether this doctrine can be “developed” out of Presbyterian 
faith without a breach of trust. 

It is easy to see ona priori grounds the peril to missions 
which the general acceptance of this view might involve. Why 
should we carry the gospel to heathen, who may learn just 
enough of it from our desultory presentation of it to leave them 
exposed to the sin of rejecting Christ, and of being beaten there- 
fore with many stripes, when, if we left them to the light of 
nature, they might be beaten with few stripes. Besides, the 
chief opponent of Christianity, as the Andover theologians have 
clearly seen, and at present the most confident foe of Christian 
missions, is a revived and morally acceptable naturalism. Already 
educated Hindoos are saying, “ We acknowledge that your Chris- 
tian way is good, perhaps a better and shorter way than ours. 
But ours will lead to the same goal. It may be harder and 
longer, but it is our way, and the way in which our fathers went 
before us; why should you ask us to leave our accustomed path, 
which you acknowledge was a way of salvation for our ances- 
tors, and which we think is good enough for us also?” This is 
no imaginary conversation, but an objection which our mis- 


sionaries have to meet. To show the supremacy of the gospel 
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is the intellectual task imposed upon the missionary church, and 
the Andover theologians are doing what they may to train mis- 
sionaries to meet naturalism with a reasonable and a sufficient 
conception of Christianity. But I need not urge these considera- 
tions, because here Professor Patton agrees with the Romanizing 
tendency of Andover, and regards as sound the Andover argu- 
ments against the naturalistic theory of salvation through some 
essential Christianity. The Incarnate Word rather than the 
essential Christ is to put all things in subjection under his feet. 

Having rejected the alternative which is usually opposed to 
the Andover view, Princeton theology may properly be asked to 
bring forward its own alternative. Professor Patton holds that 
the Andover divines must admit “the doctrine of election, if 
they deny that of future probation.” In the doctrine of election, 
then, as held by strict Calvinists, we are to find the only logical 
alternative to the Andover theory. That is tosay, mankind has 
had its probation as a race in Adam, and all else in time and 
eternity follows from the decree of election. Higher than that 
sovereign decree our human questionings of God's justice and 
mercy must not fly. “Tam under no obligation,” says Profes- 
sor Patton, “to believe that the heathen will not be lost.” 

At this point, however, if we read a little between the lines, 
we can find the evidence of humanizing tendencies at Princeton 
for which we have been eagerly searching. For while Professor 
Patton bravely accepts the choice between the unmodified Calvin- 
istic theory of one natural probation for every individual man in 
Adam, and the Andover supposition of one gracious probation 
for every individual man in Christ, nevertheless, he seems reluc- 
tant to press his alternative beyond the bare necessities of his 
argument, and is half inclined to fall back from it into agnosti- 
cism, “It is not strange,” he says, ‘ that some prefer to take an 
agnostic attitude” toward “a dark problem.” The older New 
England divines will be gratified to learn that Princeton theology 
has any inclinations toward agnosticism with regard to the 
doctrine of the limits of the atonement, or the possible salvation 
of the non-elect. The “theology of the feelings” seems thus to 
be driving the “theology of the intellect” at Princeton into 


agnosticism. This is clear humanistic gain. I pass over the point 
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that Professor Patton writes of the biblical doctrine of election as 
though the modifications of that doctrine, which the Andover 
divines share with their new school Presbyterian brethren, were 
contrary to the Scriptures; but, if I remember rightly, Albert 
Barnes was not convicted of heresy, and, with all his notions and 
works, cast out of the Presbyterian Church. I would, however, 
make haste to recognize, in that brief portion of his article in 
which Professor Patton suggests his alternative to the Andover 
theory, a praiseworthy reserve not usual among the older Cal- 
vinists. This cautious reticence, this reluctance to bring out in 
sharp definition the Princeton alternative, and to urge it upon our 
Christian consciousness, or our sense of what is “ congenial with 


the nature of God,” is our chief warrant for the inquiry, Is 
Princeton humanizing? Professor Patton fails to suggest any 


conceivable ethical method of salvation for elect infants, although 
he admits that salvation must involve a change of character. 
Our Princeton divine is too able a theologian to fall into the 
schemes of “salvation by magic,” into which some less keen- 
sighted New England theologians have well-nigh slipped in their 
opposition to the suggestion of Andover that all the saved will 
be saved in an open and avowed Christian way ; but he fails to 
give any sign of his own conception of a method of salvation 
for the heathen, or infants, which shall be thoroughly ethical, 
and at the same time thoroughly Calvinistic. 

As Professor Patton, doubtless for humane reasons, has pre- 
ferred to keep his alternative in the background of his argument, 
we may profitably remind the non-theological reader that there 
are serious difficulties which prevent its working well as a key 
to the plan of redemption. It seems to make God, what the 
Scriptures declare he is not, a respecter of persons, It repre- 
sents God as dealing with some souls as the God of nature, 
and with other souls as the God of grace. It introduces dualism, 
or two different modes of procedure, into the government of 
God and into the last judgment. It limits the possibilities of 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, as the Bible does not, by limits 
external to character. It regards human destiny as fixed by a 
temporal event rather than by an inward ethical decision. There 
is no warrant in the Bible for these assumptions. Professor 
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Patton's alternative theory is extra-biblical, and not consistent 
with the view of the late Romanizing Dr. Hodge, that it is 
“more congenial with the nature of God to save than to destroy.” 
The theory does not help us over any difficulties, but rather 
adds its heavy burden to our simple faith in the gospel of the 
Son of man. Moreover, it is not a matter of a priori reasoning, 
but a matter of history, that this alternative theory of man’s 
probation in Adam, and of limited atonement, which Professor 
Patton humanely keeps in the background of his argument 
against Andover, has not proved particularly stimulating to 
Christian missions. The growth of the missionary spirit in the 
church has kept even pace with the development of a more 
humane and Christian theology. Reasoning not from @ priori 
considerations, such as Professor Patton uses in his criticism 
of Andover, but from historical induction, we might infer that 
the missionary nerve of the church will continue to develop, 
and that the missionary work of the church will be enlarged, in 
proportion as the restrictions of our logic are taken away from 
the cross of Christ, the work of the Holy Spirit, and the love of 
the Father for the world. 

Did we regard Professor Patton's comparison, between the 
usury which Andover has gained upon the Calvinistic theology 
and the usury which Rome has gained upon her sacraments, as 
anything more than playful badinage, we should remind him 
that the addition to the number of the sacraments is neither 
logically nor historically a development from the two sacra- 
ments of the early church. We might also inquire, in the same 
playful charity, whether the principle of development in theol- 
ogy is henceforth to be abandoned at Princeton, notwithstanding 
the Romanizing development of the doctrine of infant salvation 
in the Presbyterian Church. Whether Presbyterian seminaries 
are bound by the sacred trusts of their confession to the inter- 
pretations which the earlier Calvinists placed upon it, is a ques- 


tion which lies beyond our province. Were Princeton profes- 
sors on trial before an ecclesiastical court for breach of their 
confessional trust, the Andover professors might deem it to be 
the truest courtesy and the highest professional honor not to 
argue the question w hile the public were waiting for the verdict. 
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As, at the time of writing, the decision in the Andover case has 
not yet been rendered, I may be excused for passing over, with- 
out the reply which it suggests, that portion of Professor 
Patton’s article in which an opinion is pronounced concerning 
the relation of Andover theology to the Andover trusts. 
Whether the interest which Andover has caused to accrue 
upon its Lord’s money be lawful gain is a question concerning 
which an appeal may properly be made by either party, after the 
verdict, to that larger tribunal, the Christian consciousness of 
the churches, whose jurisdiction Professor Patton does not 
admit, but to which, rather than to the Andover visitors, it is 
charitable to suppose this portion of his argument was addressed. 

Professor Patton starts out with the intention of showing 
how Andover is Romanizing, and closes with the suspicion that 
Andover is “ Universalizing and Rationalizing as well as Ro- 
manizing.” We have not been able, by any dramatic use pos- 
sible to us of the “poetic” methods of the new theology, to 
unite these apparently contradictory qualities in one conception 
of character; we must, therefore, leave the charge that these 
opposite faults are met and harmonized in the Andover theology 
to the logic of the masters of “clear ideas” and “scientific 
method ” in theology. 

In taking leave of Professor Patton’s criticism upon the 
views of the Andover professors, I would acknowledge that the 
titles of his article and my own leave the real questions of 
modern theology untouched. Criticism in theology, as in litera- 
ture, should not be content to play upon the surface of any 
movement of thought; it should enter appreciatively into the 
spirit of a movement; it should study to discern its inner 
principle, and its secret of power. Only by such penetrative 
and thorough criticism can its character be rightly judged, its 
influence measured, its future foretold. The real motive, the 
deepest truth, the abiding power of the new theology, as it is 
called, is indicated by a quotation from one of the ancient 
church fathers, which was given in the first sentence of the 
opening number of the “ Andover Review:” “ Let us learn to 
live according to Christianity.” The true question which should 


be asked both of Princeton and of ‘Andover is, Are they 
32 
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Christianizing? That is the work needing to be done with 
even more thorough simplicity in all our theological semi- 
naries and in all our churches. In that work, along that line of 
development, the modern Andover claims that it is seeking to 
follow the truest instincts, and to carry to still further power 
the deepest purposes of the old Andover and its godly founders. 
Will Princeton join with Andover in this better work of Chris- 
tianizing and re-Christianizing theology—not as though either 
had already attained, or were already perfect? Professor Patton 
rightly says that in some respects the progressive orthodoxy of 
Andover is a “ backward” movement in theology. Will Prince- 
ton theology also go back with Andover beyond Holland, and 
Turretin, and Calvin, and Augustine, beyond Origen and Clem- 
ent of Alexandria, until it can drop some burdens of traditional 
theology at the feet of the Apostle John, and breathe the freer 
air of apostolical catholicity ? 


The inquiry with which Professor Patton closes his criticism 
of Andover the new theologians can answer more easily than he 
thinks. ‘“ Who,” he asks, “will tell us where the headquarters 


of organic infallibility are?” They are certainly not at Ando- 
ver, nor in Rome, nor at Princeton. Martin Luther long ago 
answered that question for all new theologians, and Luther will 
hardly be charged with heading thereby “an anti-Protestant” 
movement, or with Romanizing, like Dr. Hodge in his extra- 
biblical appeals to Christian experience. Luther replied, when 
the papists quoted proof-texts against him, “ See you to it, how 
you make texts rhyme which you say do not agre. . . . 
However, it is impossible for the Scripture to contradict itself. 

You boast by the Scripture, which is under Christ as a 
servant ; and besides, you do not bring out at all the best part of 
Scripture. I do not care for that; boast as much as you please 
of the servant, but I put my confidence in Christ, who is the 
true lord and emperor of the Scripture.” 

NEWMAN SMYTH. 
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WE are in a world of illusions, Nature seems to be in a con- 
spiracy with our five senses, to cheat and mislead us. That 
which appears to be, is not; and that which appears not to be, is. 
The innocent babe meets this trickery, this juggling with his 
senses, at the very threshold of life; and the first effort of his tiny 
consciousness is the reversal of a misleading impression. With 
that effort his education has begun. It is only by experiment 
that he learns that things are not upside down, nor all surfaces 
flat; and now has commenced a process which will last so long 
as he shall remain within the distorting, twisting, refracting 
medium which envelops human life. The history of the race, as 
of the individual, is little more than a record of this correcting of 
impressions formed from appearances ; stripping off of worthless 
wrappings in fruitless search of an elusive finality ; eliminating, 
‘asting out, one cherished belief after another, until we wonder if 
we shall ever come to the one irreducible fact which is absolutely 
true. The surface thought to be flat proves to be spherical ; that 
which seemed to move is found to be fixed; while that which 
we believed to be at rest is rushing in hot haste through space. 
The fiery ball you saw sink below the horizon this afternoon you 
thought was the sun; but it was a double cheat, the semblance of 
a semblance. Not only had the sun disappeared below the 
horizon eight minutes before, but the spot at which you were 
gazing was even then only blank space, upon which the retinal 
image of the real sun had been projected. Of what use to gaze 
at the stars and dream, if we are the sport of such tricks as 
these? “That flaming poppy,” you will confidently assert, 
“is red,” whereas, that is the only color it surely is not. It has 
hungrily absorbed every other ray into its texture, and, rejecting 
the red, reflects it back upon the eye of the beholder. Finally, 
the very foundations of the earth seem to be dissolving when 
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we find that granite is only an associated mass of molecules, 
never at rest, each revolving in an ethereal medium which fills 
the intermolecular spaces. Thus, the quality of density has no 
existence absolutely, only relatively to perception. The solidity 
of rock has served us well in the prose as in the poetry of life. 
We have piled our metaphors high upon it, in perfect confi- 
dence, but we will do it no more. We will even, if necessary, 
learn to say, Unstable as granite, diaphanous as marble. 

But surely there must be some quality, some conception, 
which is abiding? Those cloud-piercing heights of the Yo- 
semite, “rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun,” may not be solid, 
but at least their gigantic stature is not an illusion? How insig- 
nificant man feels as he surveys them from the valley below, and 
yet what are they to the vast mountain chains which the grand 
old earth carries so lightly on her bosom as she glides through 
space! And this earth, with all its mountains and seas, if 
dropped into one of the fiery craters of the sun, how long a time 
would be required for it to disappear in a wreath of vapor! 
Then, the fiery monster which could so devour man’s little 


world as a morsel, is it not itself only a toy orb compared with 
many another sun which for us is merely a point of light! 
Alas for the Yosemite! which may be, after all, only like the 
tiny projections on an ant-hill. 


But assuredly these ascending conceptions of magnitudes ap- 
parently infinite are terrible realities? Yes; terrible, perhaps; 
but let us not be so sure of the “reality.” Suppose that while 
we sleep to-night the universe should contract in size, so that 
the starry groups would be no larger than the “ gay motes which 
people the glad sunbeam.” With proportion and relation pre- 
served, we should arise to-morrow unconscious of any change. 
Engineers, mathematicians, astronomers, would go about their 
tasks just as usual. Men would be eager to complete the pur- 
chase and sale commenced yesterday, the tiny acres seeming no 
less precious than before, the problems of life no less serious, 
nor its affairs less weighty. Then, again, if the same magic 
should the next night expand the dimensions of all things, so 
that they would occupy a million times the space they now do, 
we should be equally unconscious of the change. Since, then, 
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such fluctuations in magnitude might occur without touching 
what we may term the realities of existence, is it not obvious 
that size and distance are not in themselves realities, and, in- 
deed, have no meaning at all except relatively to some unit 
which we hold in our minds? 

Then, let us imagine our universe contained within the 
walls of a soap-bubble, and its duration to be from the moment 
when it floats off into space until it bursts, scattering its tiny 
spray. With the time and space relations adjusted to that 
scale, our solar system would sweep just as majestically through 
space as now; and hours, days, weeks, months, years, would 
appear just as long. Men would look up from earth toward the 
crystal dome inclosing them, trying to pierce its unfathomable 
depths, to comprehend its awful magnitudes. No new system 
of weights and measures would be needed in that world ; a prop- 
osition in Euclid would be as true there as here, justice and 
truth as absolute, love and mercy as real. 

Then those vast periods, those sons from nebula to man, are 
they, too, only phantasms? Let ussee. What is this Time? 
The human mind reels in trying to grasp its infinities, behind 
us and before us. Of what is this awe-inspiring thing com- 
posed? ‘The recurrence of the seasons, and the rising and set- 
ting of the sun, are the events whose sequences are the basis of 
its measurements. But suppose we were driven out into space, 
where there was no sun to rise, no clock to toll the hours, no 
rhythmic fact near to seize as a basis for a new time adjustment, 
what would then be the difference between an eon and an hour? 


Is it not conceivable that consciousness (supposably our only 
measure of time) might be so quickened that a lifetime might 
be lived in an hour, or so retarded that it would occupy a thou- 
sand years ? 


So the magnitudes of time and space fade into nothing when 
we analyze them. Again we find we have tried to grasp a 
shadow. Not even that; for a shadow implies substance, while 
this is rather a wraith, an apparition, or a mirage, whose domes 
and cloud-capped towers fade “like the baseless fabric of a 
vision,” as we strive to reach them. Is the universe, then, only a 
colossal cheat? We have found that from the first moment of 
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life our senses lie to us. Nature at every point cheats and mis- 
leads us. The flowers, with their ravishing tints, are false; the 
adamantine rocks fail us and crumble into atoms; and at last, 
time and space, those indispensable factors in the problem of ex- 
istence, shrink away into mere modes of thought. We sit dazed 
amid the dissolving unrealities of a fair creation. If this be all, 
it were better not to think, for to think would be to despair. 
What matter whether it be chaos or cosmos where nothing 
really is? 

But in the sifting of appearance from reality, although every- 
thing seemed to be slipping through the meshes, there was in every 
instancea small residuum, and in every instance this residuum was 
the same. We have expected to see this too glide away at our 
near approach ; but no; turn it as we may, it changes not; it is 
constant. Indeed, this quality, which alone has resisted all solv- 
ents, seems to be the only abiding thing in the world of spirit or 
of matter, as well as in time and space themselves. The one ir- 
reducible fact of the universe is—relation. The relation which 
exists between the material atoms throughout the physical uni- 
verse is the fixed irreducible physical fact, just as the soul rela- 
tions which exist under the changing life currents are the abiding 
psychic facts. Here is a conception upon which the mind may 
rest, confident that no future unfoldings will disturb it. All that 
has been, or that will be; all that we call evolution or develop- 
ment, is simply a succession of changes in forms of relation, 
which, existing independently of time and space, are in them- 
selves essential and abiding facts, which expansion or contrac- 
tion, however great, cannot touch or modify. Every fact in exist- 
ence, everything recorded in the history of the universe, every- 
thing in the individual condition or experience of man, could be 
described in terms of relation; and in such terms alone would 
be forever and unchangeably true. 

Now, if the foregoing be true, relation is the parent of all ex- 
isting things, and of relation itself the parent is energy. There 
the lineage stops. What is the parent of force is the mystery of 
mysteries. We can say of it only, that it 7s. But, because one 
is personally unknown to us, we do not forever abandon the hope 
of understanding his traits and characteristics. If we can learn 
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his habits, methods, can observe the record he has left during a 
long life, we can form trustworthy estimates of his qualities, and 
classify him accurately. In the same way may we arrive at a 
knowledge of this mysterious force. Is it lawless, wild, irrele- 
vant; a vast destructive agent going about without apparent 
purpose, desolating the universe ; or is it the reverse of all this? 
If changes in relation be all, and such changes be effected by 
force, we have a natural desire to know whether that force be 
directed with malevolent or benevolent intent; or indeed, whether 
it be directed at all. 

In the progress from nebula to man, has there been any tend- 
ency so uniformly followed that we must assume such tendency 
to be inherent in the nature of things, or, in other words, a law? 
Let us transport ourselves to that time when molecules and 
energy, the body and the soul of the universe, made the first move- 
ment toward a center of organization; for there was a moment 
when the gestation of the solar system began; a moment when, 
under an impulse derived from this incomprehensible energy, 
molecules began to arrange themselves into harmonious rela- 
tions, small centers gradually coalescing with larger ones. 
There was adjustment and readjustment of atoms into more and 
more rhythmic relations, ever moving with accelerated force 
toward one end—an ideal rhythmic relation; until, the task 
accomplished, behold a group of bodies displaying every prin- 
ciple of harmony. 

Who can fail to read what is so irresistibly suggested: that 
there is an ideal relation toward which creation is struggling ? 
What are the beautiful forms in nature but the ultimate expres- 
sion of that energy which in the earliest stages of creation began 
to arrange molecules into simple and harmonious association ? 
What are music, art, poetry, if not psychic manifestations of the 
same ideal; an ideal for which man has an inborn appetence ? 
What is conscience but an intuitive perception of the harmonies 
of conduct and morals? What is crime but a disturbing of 
such ideal harmonies? What is sickness but a similar disturb- 
ance of harmonious physical adjustments? And the tendency 
toward health, upon which physicians rely, is it not analogous to 
that “ power not of ourselves, which maketh for righteousness,” 
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and which strives perpetually after the health of the soul? And 
are not both of these identical with that tendency which first 
moved atoms toward planet-structure, and which is the inform- 
ing life of our life, without which there would be no evolution, 
no development, no progress? What is civilization but an ad- 
justment of complicated human relations into higher harmonies? 

If the harmonies of material forces be obstructed, they must 
and will readjust themselves, The warm currents of the atmos- 
phere may for a time remain quietly at the bottom of the mass; 
but it needs only a trifling disturbance to bring the “ upset,” 
which sends them rushing upward through a frightful vortex, leav- 
ing behind them a track of desolation, in their mad determination 
to get back to the ideal arrangement. So there may be apparent 
tranquillity in an unnatural arrangement of psychic forces; but 
they are not dead, nor sleeping; they are watching their oppor- 
tunity; and, as in the world of matter, a trifle may cause the 
“upset ” which shall sweep away an empire or a kingdom. 

With quickened spiritual vision we might be able to see that 
the activities of life to-day are represented by myriads of inter- 
lacing circles, systems, which repel, attract, combine, or inter- 
change, under the action of laws as fixed as the law of gases; 
that these influence us according to our various susceptibilities, 
and that our adjustment or non-adjustment to them would ex- 
plain all of failure or success in life, its glory and its shame. 
What wonder that there are mistakes; that all souls do not 
move on in orderly progress from smaller to larger circles, to- 
ward ideal rhythmic harmony with the soul of the universe |! 
Such, no doubt, is the natural course, but all the systems which 
dazzle and allure and draw us to themselves, are not travel- 
ing heavenward ; nor can we surmise the fate of those beings who, 
drawn into fatal vortices, it may be, drift away from the normal 
line of development. And who can tell the hidden law which 
may govern these systems in their relations with each other; 
what fatal combinations there may be which make success im- 
possible, endeavor futile ; what currents, intowhich, once drawn, 
we are in the meshes of an inexorable fate ! 

But, as we lightly skim over the shining surface of existence, 
there is no hint of such dread realities. We pass on through the 
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gladness of childhood, the joys, hopes, and rhapsodies of youth, 
the eager pursuits of maturity, intent ever upon happiness, 
which, from first to last, we believe is our birthright. Drawn 
hither and thither by wayward inclinations or by fierce desires, 
only partially restrained by conscience and guided by reason, 
entangled more and more in the network of circumstance, few, 
alas! arrive at the end without consciousness of failure. 

How our souls are acted upon by these unseen influences is 
a mystery, but the processes of nature have thrown light upon 
many such mysteries. Sound a clear, resonant C over an open 
piano, and then listen. Every C string in the instrument trem- 
bles, and gives a long, humming response. Then sound G., 
Every other string is silent, motionless; the G strings alone vi- 
brate and sing, as they are sympathetically touched. Could we 
follow this clue to the spiritual truth it seems to lead to, how 
clear, how simple, might become the attractions, repulsions, af- 
finities, under the influence of which society arranges itself and 
human relations are formed. We have about us a more ethereal 
medium than air; and these communicated sound vibrations 
only rudely represent the psychic vibration which is the an- 
swering voice of the soul, when it hears the music to which it is 
attuned. Noone, however material, is entirely a thing of mole- 
cules. All are more or less sensitive to these invisible conditions. 
It is no idle fancy of the artist that makes the child-portraits of 
Mozart and Milton gaze with rapt vision into the heavens. 
They behold things to which our eyes are sealed; they catch the 
sound of divine harmonies inaudible to our dull ears. One hears 
voices to which you and I are deaf, and interprets the inspira- 
tion in rhythmic speech; we call hima poet. Another, with 
perception of the harmonies of sound, is a Beethoven. Another 
has visions of form and color in ideal relation, and is an Angelo 
or a Raphael. Another divines an ideal adjustment of political 
forces, and is a statesman; or of soul relations, and is an Ed- 
wards or a Swedenborg; and so on. At last there comes one 
who, divining the proper relation of all these systems to each 
other and tracing the devious course of their development and 
unfolding, reveals it to us as an organic whole, gives us a clearer 
conception of the complex movements and meanings of life, and 
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he is a philosopher. He discloses to us the larger harmony in- 
cluding all the smaller ones, which will, itself, if we mghtly 
construe the great trend, be some day found to be embraced in 
an inclosing, and to us now incomprehensible, spiritual harmony. 

So, if we have read aright the great riddle of existence, we 
have found that relation is the only thing which is absolutely 
true; that changes in relation are effected through the action 
of a mysteriously derived energy, and tend always toward an 
ideal perfection; that molecules of matter acting under such 
impulse came into associated form with a definite movement 
toward a definite end; that our earth was the final product of 
such progressive movement, and became the home of man and 
the theater of a psychic development analogous to the material 
one which preceded it—the same laws apparently in force and 
the same tendency toward ideal conditions. By voluntary se- 
lection from his environment man has here formed soul relations, 
and at the same time created the spiritual atmosphere in which 
he lives, this atmosphere, under the laws of growth, gradually 
unfolding from lower to higher forms, its harmonies growing 
more and more complex with increasing civilization, their scope 
wider and higher with the centuries. The expanding soul has 
again and again removed the frontier line of its invisible domain, 
and has more and more breathing-space as the ages roll by. Did 
philosophy not teach us this, history would. Its pages bear sad 
record of the struggle toward higher conditions, and when man 
began to be in accord with the sweet harmonies of ethics, many 
thought he had reached a fitting bourne for his upward journey. 
But a perfect adjustment of relations between man and man, 
however great the achievement, cannot be the end, for what of 
those vast outlying spaces where man does not exist? Are they 
a meaningless void to him? Are there no systems there which 
draw him toward sympathetic interchange with themselves? 
Are our souls less sensitive than the planets, which give answer- 
ing vibration to each remotest star? What is it toward which 
men have always instinctively stretched supplicating hands? 
May not this universal impulse toward worship be the highest 
manifestation of that same inscrutable tendency which created 
worlds and which permeates all things? Be this as it may, the 
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prophecies of pessimism will disturb us never more, for if 
relation be the only thing which is true, and if by a law of 
nature that relation be irresistibly moving toward perfection, 


then, indeed, may we possess our souls in patience, and human 


existence is not a vast congeries of dismal wrecks, nor is crea- 
tion a colossal failure. 
MARY PARMELE. 
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THE wide-spread acceptance of the doctrine of evolution lays 
upon us the necessity of reopening many a question which be- 
fore was thought to have been finally settled. If the human 
frame, with its varied feelings and emotions, be an inheritance 
from brute ancestors, then two problems seem to call upon us for 
solution. The first of these problems is: What merely animal 
elements may be detected in actions once deemed peculiar to 
man? The second problem is: What elements of human ac- 
tivity—if any such there be—are so different in kind from those 
which any brute can be shown to possess, that they cannot be sup- 
posed to have had such a merely animal origin? Now, animal 
life, when studied in the light of the evolutionary theory, makes 
two facts clear. One is, that each animal bears acloser resemblance 


to its remote progenitors in the earlier stages of its life-history 
than it does when fully mature. The other fact (which, indeed, 
is a consequence of the former one) is, that any abnormal arrest 


in the process of individual development tends to bring into 
prominence some ancestral state of its being which would other- 
wise have been less conspicuous. If, then, amongst those powers 
and faculties which have been deemed exclusively human, there 
are any which are of merely animal origin, we might expect to 
find them amongst those of our powers which earliest show them- 
selves, and which are conspicuous in men and women the devel- 
opment of whose mental faculties has been abnormally arrested. 
It is an old doctrine, the truth of which was once universally 
admitted, that laughter is absolutely peculiar to man, because 
his “ risibility ” is a necessary consequence of his “rationality.” 
But certainly no human actions, apart from those of mere or- 
ganic life, take place at an earlier stage of existence than do 
the smile and laugh of the infant.* Laughter, also, is conspicu- 


* Certainly often as early as the age of three months. 
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ous in persons whose process of mental development has been 
abnormally arrested. According to Sir Crichton Browne,* laugh- 
ter is the most prevalent and frequent of al] the emotional ex- 
pressions of idiots. Though some are “utterly stolid,” yet 


many laugh frequently in a quite senseless manner, while others 
“grin, chuckle, and giggle whenever food is placed before them, 
or when they are caressed, or shown bright colors, or hear music.” 
Laura Bridgman, from her blindness and deafness, could not have 
acquired by imitation any special modes of emotional expression, 
yet when a letter from a friend was communicated to her by gest- 
ure-language, she would laugh and clap her hands, and the color 
would mount to her cheeks. 

Laughter being thus present in very immature and in men- 
tally stunted human beings, can we also detect its presence in 
the higher animals? If we can do so there would seem to be no 
escape from the conclusion that “ risibility,” instead of being pe- 
culiar to man, is but a part of his brute inheritance, as, indeed, 
not a few evolutionists would unhesitatingly affirm it to be. 
Now I feel sure that many a man who loves his dogs must be 
confident that he has now and again detected, in the brightened 
gaze and retracted lips of his canine pets, something which, to 
say the least, is very like a smile. As to apes, Mr. Darwin ob- 
serves: + “If a young chimpanzee be tickled, a decided chuck- 
ling or laughing sound is uttered; though the laughter is some- 
times noiseless. The corners of the mouth are drawn backward, 
and this sometimes causes the lower eyelids to be slightly wrin- 
kled. But this wrinkling, which is so characteristic of our own 
laughter, is more plainly seen in some other monkeys.” Those 
attractive American apes, the sapajous (belonging to the genus 
Cebus), when in captivity and kindly spoken to, will often make 
grimaces which must be called grins, or smiles. They will, at 
the same time, throw the head on one side, raise the eyebrows 
and distend the corners of the mouth, emitting all the while soft, 
flute-like tones which seem distinctly to denote kindly and pleas- 
urable feelings. Are we, then, to conclude that laughter is really 
common to men and animals? 


* Quoted by Darwin in his work on ‘‘ The Expression of the Emotions in 
Man and Animals,” p. 199. + L. ¢., p. 182. 
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Before responding to this question let us consider one or two 
examples of matters likely to arouse, if not laughter, at least a 
smile and a feeling of comic humor. Talleyrand is reported to 
have replied to an excessively ugly visitor, who was expatiating 
to him on the beauty of his (the visitor’s) mother: “ C’était, donc, 
monsteur votre pere qui n'ctait pas si beau!” Now, no one, evi- 
dently, could smile at such a joke as this unless he not only 
understood the force of the words used, but had also some per- 
ception of the silliness of the boaster as well as of the comic 
“ setting-down ” he received from the quondam bishop. 

When, to Louis the Fourteenth’s remark to Lord Stair (who 
so wonderfully resembled that monarch), “ // me semble, Monsieur, 
que madame votre mére aurait di visiter la cour de France,” that 
nobleman replied, with a profound bow, “ Non, Sire, mais mon 
pere y était,” the attendant courtiers could hardly fail to have 
experienced a strong tension of their risible muscles. Fully to 
appreciate the humorous, but severe, force of Lord Stair’s reply, 
the auditors must, however, have been able to perceive (1) the 
impertinent meaning of the king’s remark, (2) the sting contained 
in Lord Stair’s reply, and (3) the justice of the punishment so 
skillfully and promptly administered. These perceptions were 
also probably accompanied by feelings of complacency, or of 
irritated national sentiment, or of admiration for Lord Stair, or 
of anger against him. Similarly, a feeling of pleasant amuse- 
ment would accompany a perception of the ridiculous in the 
mind of any one enjoying the reply of Talleyrand, previously 
related. 

Some time ago there was, in a certain country, a certain 
weekly journal devoted to science, the title of which was “ Nat- 
ure.” The editor of this periodical, one Mr. Blank, was con- 
sidered by many of his acquaintances as a little open to criticism 
on the score of a certain pomposity and grandiloquence. This 
editor was one day discoursing at a dinner-party with his habit- 
ual lofty air, when an Oxford professor, who happened to be 
present, observed: “Upon my word, Mr. Blank, when I hear 
you talk it often seems to me that you must rather be the 
author than the editor of Nature!” No doubt those who on 
that occasion sat at meat with Mr. Blank had lively feelings of 
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amusement, as well as heavings of the diay hragm and tension of 
the cheek muscles. But in addition to such feelings and such 
bodily movements, they must also have had a perception of the 
skillful “ letting-down” by the professor of one who had invol- 
untarily courted it by imprudence of manner. 

Now, if we examine what takes place in us when any happy 
joke or ridiculous occurrence compels us to laugh, we shall see 
that our laughter is made up (as in the instances we have given) 
of three distinct elements. There is, in the first place, a certain 
bodily agitation, generally accompanying reiterated expiratory 
movements. There is, in the second place, a certain flow of 
feeling and emotional excitement; while, in the third place, 
there is some distinct intellectual perception. Manifestly, any 
account of such laughter would be most incomplete and mis- 
leading if it did not recognize the intellectual perception, which 
really constitutes the very essence of it. On the other hand, 
we may sometimes laugh without any accompaniment of intel- 
lectual activity. Such laughter may be due to tickling, to the 
action of cold on the skin, to certain painful affections and 
hysteria, to the sight of bright colors, and to some musical 
sounds, 

There are thus, evidently, two kinds of laughter, one physical 
and sensuous, the other intellectual. 

In spite of the similarity of the bodily action in both cases, 
these are fundamentally different in kind. They are thus dif- 
ferent because no prolongation or intensification of the convul- 
sive movements and excited feelings which accompany such 
laughter as results from tickling, ete., will give rise to an intel- 
lectual perception ; while the laughter which may be excited by 
the perception of something ridiculous ceases as soon as that 
idea has entirely left the mind. There is thus a laughter which 
pertains to our lower order of faculties, and another laughter 
which is related to our intellectual powers alone; yet these two 
modes of excitement, so different in kind, are made manifest by 
one and the same set of bodily motions. 

But the complexity of the causes which produce this iden- 
tical result is, in fact, very great. We have just seen how differ- 
ent may be the antecedent causes which produce physical and 
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sensuous laughter, but intellectual laughter may accompany 
perceptions very different in character, which may be of a very 
high or of a very low order, That incipient laughter which 
constitutes the smile may accompany ideas which are of an af- 
fectionate and honest, or of an invidious or ironical, nature; it 
may express self-esteem, or may be the smile of the fool or the 
villain. 

Two questions here present themselves for consideration : 
(1) Why do certain bodily and sensuous excitements express 
themselves by the motions we are familiar with in laughter? 
and (2) Why do intellectual apprehensions of what is ridicu- 
lous, however varied they may be, manifest themselves by one 
and the same set of external signs, which are also identical 
with the signs which express merely physical and sensuous 
laughter ? 

To the former question it may be replied that stimulation 
of the nerves has various other effects besides that of exciting 
sensations. As one result it may act upon the viscera, influenc- 
ing the secretions, and so promote or hinder digestion. It may 
stimulate or check the action of the heart, and accelerate or 
retard the movements of respiration. But nervous stimulation 
tends also directly to induce muscular contraction, and thus occa- 
sions a variety of movements of various kinds. Definite stimula- 
tions of certain nerves tend to produce definite movements directed 
to special ends. But a merely vague and general stimulation of 
the nervous system might be expected to result not in such 
definite movements, but rather in the production of motions in 
parts most easily moved and most habitually set in motion; in 
a word, the overflow of nervous influence might be expected to 
expend itself along the lines of least resistance. Now, as Mr. 
Herbert Spencer long ago remarked,* the muscular actions 
which constitute physical laughter are purposeless actions, and 
appear to be the result of an energy directed to no definite end, 
and merely overflowing, as it were, into those channels which 
happen to be most ready to receive it. Now, in us men, it is the 
muscles round the mouth and those concerned in speech which 
are the most easily moved and the most habitually set in motion. 

* See the stereotyped edition of his Essays, vol. i., pp. 195-209. 
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Next in order come the muscles which effect respiration, after- 
wards those of the hands and arms, next those of the legs, and, 
finally, the muscles of the trunk, But this is just the order in 
which the movements of laughter successively take place. First 
the muscles round the mouth are contracted in the smile, and 
then the organs of speech and respiration are set in motion. 
As feeling becomes intensified, the arms are moved and hands 
are clapped or rubbed together; then the knees are drawn up, 
and finally the muscles of the trunk bend the spine and draw 
back the head. 

We may now turn to the second question: Why does an 
apprehension of the comic show itself in the same way as 
does such a merely bodily stimulation as tickling? The ex- 
citement of the intellect is very different from such bodily 
stimulation, and at first we might expect that it would show 
itself in some quite different manner. But, however different in 
kind may be our highest intellectual activity from sensuous 
emotions and merely bodily feelings, it is nevertheless impossible 
for us to entertain even the most abstract idea without having 
some image simultaneously present to the imagination, though 
it be only that of the word which denotes the supposed idea. 
Every such image, again, is the mental reproduction of groups 
of feelings which have been previously experienced as distinct 
sensations. All such sensations are also the result of the stimu- 
lation of those cells and delicate fibers which make up what is 
called our “nervous system.” Thus, however distinct ideas 
may be from sensations—and I hold them to be most distinct 
—there is, nevertheless, such an intimate connection between 
them in our complex being, that while our intellect cannot be 
called into play, or be sustained in action, without the help of 
our sensitivity, our sensitivity is, through our imagination, in 
turn affected by our intellectual activity ; as when a perception 
of the consequences of some evil action may occasion pity for 
those on whom its effects will fall. But the interrelation and 
interaction between pure intellect and our corporeal structure 
goes much further than this. Not only will an apprehension of 
misfortune mar the appetite, but perverted alimentary secretions 


will in turn engender painful feelings and so call up gloomy 
83 
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ideas. It is no wonder then that keen perceptions of the ludicrous 
should affect the bodily organs in the way they do. For, in the 
first place, all mental perceptions, through the imaginations and 
other feelings which attend them, affect the body. I know a 
man who affirms that whenever he deliberately entertains one 
special order of ideas he immediately sneezes. Since, therefore, 
keen intellectual perceptions of the ludicrous produce, through 
the imagination, a stimulation of the nervous system, that stim- 
ulation must discharge itself along the same lines as does the 
overflow in the case of physical laughter. There are in all cases 
the same sets of movements, which are successively the most 
easy to evoke, whatever may be the nervous excitement which 
evokes them. Hence arises the similarity of the result in all 
cases—the similarity not only between physical and intellectual 
laughter, but also between the various varieties of either kind 
of laughter which different physical stimulations or different 
ludicrous perceptions may give rise to. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer is not content with the bare notion that 
a nervous stimulation resulting from a perception of the ridicu- 
lous overflows into wonted motor channels, but he seeks to dis- 
criminate (on purely physical grounds) between perceptions of 
incongruity which do, and those which do not, cause laughter. 
He contends that laughter only results from what he calls a 
“descending incongruity,” when nervous energy is suddenly 


transferred from a large to a small channel, and consequently 


overflows. As an example of such incongruity he imagines the 
accidental appearance in the midst of a tragedy of a tame kid 
from behind the scenes. As an example of what he calls an 
“ascending incongruity,” he supposes the presence of a corpse at 
a feast, which he contends must transfer nervous energy from a 
narrow channel to a capacious one, and therefore could not be 
expected to produce laughter. 

Now, objection might well be made to so crude and mechanical 
a conception (as that of actual physical volume) being applied to 
a perception of incongruity ; but waiving all such objection to an 
hypothesis which is, at the least, ingenious, it may, I think, be 
shown that Mr. Spencer’s hypothesis errs by defect as well as 
by excess. It errs by defect because such a transference may 
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take place from what he would call a “ large” to a “small” chan- 
nel without exciting laughter at all. Thus, for example, the 
close proximity of a wasp may distract attention from a highly 
interesting and valuable lecture, or the enjoyment of a favorite 
opera may be marred by a series of trivial remarks uttered in 
just audible tones in one’s vicinity. Mr. Spencer’s hypothesis 
also errs by excess, because great laughter may arise without 
any such transference as he supposes to be needful for its elicita- 
tion. Thus we may be in a most tranquil frame of mind, when 
a facetious anecdote may suddenly arise in our memory, and at 
once produce laughter so hearty as to be very inconvenient to the 
laugher, who may be distressed lest an accidental witness of his 
merriment should mistake its real import. But the great fault 
of Mr. Spencer’s treatment of this subject is one which is due to 
the essence of his whole philosophical system—a system which 
leads him to ignore the question as to the character of those 
intellectual perceptions which elicit laughter. An explanation 
of laughter which omits all consideration of its intellectual 
character, and treats it as due to feeling only, is like a presenta- 
tion of the tragedy of “ Hamlet ” with the omission of the Prince 
of Denmark. 

Various opinions have been advanced as to what is the ulti- 
mate nature of our intellectual apprehension of the ludicrous. 
Some persons would reduce it to a simple perception of incongru- 
ity, while others consider that an idea of superiority on the part 
of the laugher is implied in it. Certainly, actions which pro- 
voke our laughter are very commonly seen by us to be silly 
actions, done foolishly, in neglect of that ordinary common sense 
which should have hindered their perpetration. Laughter is ex- 
cited when we see a person overreached or outwitted, in cases 
where ordinary foresight ought to have guarded him against it ; 
and he becomes especially an object of derision if some slight 
moral fault is at the root of his intellectual blindness. If, how- 
ever, his mistake was utterly unavoidable, it then calls not for 
ridicule but pity, while, if the moral obliquity is extreme, it 
then gives rise to loathing. The apprehension of the ridiculous 
is sometimes thought to be an apprehension of what is antithet- 
ical to the sublime, and certainly some instructive contrasts may 
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be drawn between our apprehensions of the beautiful, the sub- 
lime, and the ridiculous. The idea of the sublime tends to over- 
whelm us with a sense of our relative inferiority which the 
comic rarely, if at all, does. The idea of what is beautiful de- 
lights us, as being a perfection of some kind, in harmony with 
an ideal type within us; and what is ridiculous differs from this 
toto celo, so that these ideas do, by antithesis, reflect light upon 
that which excites intellectual laughter. We often, in ordinary 
speech, say that anything we deem ridiculous is “ absurd,” but 
the mere fact that a thing is contrary to right reason does not, 
by itself, suffice to make it ridiculous. There is nothing neces- 
sarily ludicrous in an arithmetical error, or in a mistaken estimate 
respecting a friend’s fidelity. 

For my part, I am convinced that in every one of our per- 
ceptions of the comic, humorous, or ridiculous there is an ul- 
timate element which can no more be analyzed or defined by 
anything else, than can our ideas of truth or goodness. But, 
however this may be, it is abundantly evident that all human 
laughter (other than that due to mere physical influences) in- 
cludes a distinct intellectual element. This is a laughter in 
which no mere animal shares. The anthropoid apes are by far 
the most like man of all brutes, and a very bright and lively 
adult specimen—a chimpanzee, called Sally—is now living 
in the Gardens of the Zoological Society of London, and is re- 
markable for the readiness and dexterity with which she has 
learned to perform a number of tricks. At my request, experi- 
ments have been made to see if she could be got to give any evi- 
dence of a perception of the ludicrous. For this purpose her 
keeper arrayed himself in various unusual and brightly colored 
garments and went through a number of absurd gestures. Sally 
was evidently interested in his appearance and inspected him with 
care, but, as evidently, did not realize the humor of the situa- 
tion. Indeed, her keeper (who is an extremely intelligent man) 
assured me he has never detected anything in her demeanor which 
he could set down to a perception of the ludicrous, although she 
has very marked and definite ways of expressing her feelings of 
joy, anger, or disappointment. 

But though there is this great divergence between men and 
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animals as regards intellectual laughter, there is, as we might 
expect, much agreement between them as regards physical 
laughter. That the manifestations of overflowing nervous ex- 
citement should be similar in apes and men naturally follows, 
from the similarity of their bodily structure. The dog may also 
exhibit a certain similarity, as the very mobile and much moved 
muscles of his cheeks and lips naturally lead him to display 
what may by analogy be called a smile. But this animal has 
a different and more convenient channel for the overflow of 
nervous excitement. The dog’s tail is an organ the movements 
of which are purposeless, and can be carried on with the least 
amount of exertion. It thus becomes the readiest index of ex- 
citement, and, doubtless, so far as a dog laughs, it laughs with 
its tail. It is a most expressive organ, and its rigid erection, its 
withdrawal between the legs, and its gentle or rapid oscillations, 
are all movements full of mute expression for those who have 
skill to read them. The cat’s tgil has also its emotional language, 
which is very different from that of the dog, for the wagging 
of the cat’s tail means mischief. Many snakes, also, agitate 
rapidly the ends of their tails when excited, though it is only 
the rattlesnakes in which this habit has been commonly noticed, 
because only in them does it result in plainly audible effects. In 
many insects there are elongated, slender organs—the antennz 

which are obviously the most mobile parts of the body, and it 
isaccordingly by the antennz that these animals express their 
feelings, as Sir John Lubbock has observed in the case of ants. 

Thus the facts respecting laughter which external observa- 
tion and introspection combine to bring to our knowledge, while 
they harmonize entirely with the doctrine that man’s bodily 
powers (including his lower emotions) have an animal origin, 
seem to point to some other source as the fountain whence his 
intellectual faculties have been derived. 

Laughter has been declared exclusively human. So it is, 
with respect to the intellectual elements which enter into it. At 
the same time it contains elements of a purely animal nature, and 
these we share with at least the highest members of the brute 
creation, and it is, therefore, no wonder that we can detect in 
this respect a physical similarity. But however similar or dis- 
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similar the physical signs of excitement in the highest animals 
may be to that one set of signs which serves us to give expression 
to our two very different kinds of laughter, it is only to our 
lower, physical, and sensuous laughter that they have in reality 
any true relationship. 

Our higher laughter is of a fundamentally different nature, 
and is akin to those perceptions of goodness, beauty, and 
truth which are amongst our highest possessions. We have 
a higher and a lower laughter, as we have higher and lower 
emotions; as we have a language of mere feeling, distinct 
from rational speech or gesture; as we have sensuous and intel- 
lectual perceptions, and as we have associations of feelings and 
also true inferences expressed by the word “therefore.” I am 
profoundly convinced that the fundamental difference which ex- 
ists between these two sets of mental powers-—between our lower 
and our higher faculties—is one of the most important in the 
whole range of philosophy, and that its correct appreciation is 
one of the more fundamental and necessary convictions of a 
sound and rational psychology. 

St. GEorGE MIvaRT. 





THE INFLICTION OF THE DEATH PENALTY. 


By legislative enactment, the State of New York last year 
established a commission charged with inquiry into the expe- 
diency of substituting a different mode of inflicting the death 
penalty for that now sanctioned by law. The commission has 
not yet reported, and will not, probably, for another year. It 
has, however, sent forth numerous circulars of inquiry, and is in 
receipt of many replies. While it has by no means gathered all 
desirable information, and hence is not yet in a position to de- 
termine certainly as to the preponderance of opinion, much less 
to reach definite conclusions, it is understood that a rough gen- 
eralization of the replies shows, first, that the advocates of re- 
taining the present mode of execution and the advocates of a 
substitute therefor are about equally divided in numbers ; and, 
second, that of those who desire a different method of execu- 
tion, a decided majority favor the employment of electricity as 
the best means of destruction. 

It is to be hoped that hereafter, either in the report of the 
commission or through some other public medium of informa- 
tion, a careful analysis of the reasons of the various writers will 
be presented; and especially is this to be desired if, after all 
data thought necessary have been accumulated and digested, the 
plurality of advocates shall still be found adhering to the exist- 
ing method. Such an analysis cannot fail to be highly instruc- 
tive and interesting, and to none more so than to those—and 
with them, be it said at the outset, the present writer is to be 
classed—who are disposed to hesitate in according to the adher- 
ents of the gallows any more credit than that which attaches 
to over-cautious conservatism. 

In making such an analysis, the fundamental requirement 
will be, it is thought, a complete separation of reasons which, 
for want of a better term, may be generically classed as senti- 
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mental, from those which are based on strict and proper con- 
siderations of public policy and scientific fact and deduction. 
For example, it may be a question of public policy whether or 
not a mode of death carries with it the idea of such great per- 
sonal degradation (“to be hanged like a dog”) as to render its 
retention expedient despite all possible objections. It is a ques- 
tion of physical science whether or not hanging is a speedy and 
certain mode of destruction. But it is neither a question of 
public policy nor of physical science, but one of pure sentiment, 
whether any particular procedure is or is not more disagree- 
able, mentally or physically, to the criminal than some other 
lethal operation. The moment we consider any other effect than 
speedy death of the condemned we introduce a factor which 
has no proper place in determining the problem, and which ulti- 
mately will surely lead us far astray from any true solution. 

The analysis previously mentioned should show how far, if 
at all, such considerations have influenced conclusions; and by 
just so much as they shall be found to control the final adjudi- 
cation depending on these conclusions, to that extent it is be- 
lieved the result will be based on faulty and erroneous premises. 
The sole condition is, an animate being to be deprived of life. 
The problems are, first, what is the simplest, surest, and most 
expeditious way of accomplishment; second, inasmuch as the 
being is human and inasmuch as by destroying him a settled 
definite purpose is to be effected, which of the various ways of 
causing death will subserve that purpose best. This is essentially 
all there is of the matter. AJ] the dread solemnity inherent in the 
ghastly proceeding, all the pressing and vital considerations dic- 
tated by religious faith, all outpouring of the human sympathy 
which even the most abandoned of wretches seems to find in the 
very shadow of the beam; all of that, hard as it is to separate it 
in our minds from its intimate connection with forcible dissolu- 
tion, must, nevertheless, be put out of sight. We have to do 
with a cold question of physical and political science; nothing 
more, nothing less. 

There are certain generic considerations, almost axiomatic, 
concerning the death penalty, which, if recalled, may aid us in 
perceiving that the issue is really thus narrowed. The state 
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assumes the right to decide that in certain prescribed circum- 
stances one of its members shall suffer death: this, not because 
of the self-evident proposition that the person so destroyed is 
thus rendered incapable of further misdeeds, but because, with 
his fate as an example, other persons prone to like wrongdoing 
presumably will be led to forego its perpetration. When the 
supreme penalty is attached as the sequel of certain events, the 
manner of its infliction has no logical relation whatever to the 
character of any circumstance which forms a link in the chain 
of cause and effect of which it is the termination. Yet there is 
no error more deeply rooted than that a peculiarly atrocious 
crime should be expiated by some peculiarly horrible death. 
No better illustration of this mistaken notion could probably be 
found than is afforded by the following extract from ar. editorial 
which recently appeared in a leading journal of Brooklyn, com- 
menting upon a singularly revolting case of wife-murder: 
‘*Immured in a dark and silent cell in the Tombs, he ought to be kept in 
ignorance of the hour of his execution until the visit of a clergyman gives 
him some warning that his doom draws near. No other human being should 
be allowed either to see him or to know that he is yet unhanged. No death- 
watch save that of a denunciatory conscience, no recreation beyond his own 
thought, no hope save that of an immortality of remorse, should be given him. 
Let him hear at the last moment, when standing on the fatal trap, his death- 
warrant read by a single man (sic), who, with his assistants, should be masked, 
that the miserable privilege of seeing a human face once more in this world 
might be denied him. Let the body be cut down and secretly incinerated. 
Let the ashes of such a despicable existence be scattered to the four winds, 
that nature may perchance in time adapt them to higher forms of assimilation. 
No spot of earth should be desecrated by the memory of the wife-butcher, 


The sentence of the tribunal of retributive justice should be organic and, as 
far as possible, inorganic extinction.” 


One might expect such an outburst from a Jeffreys or a 
Scroggs, gloating over its effect upon some trembling wretch ; 
but surely not from an enlightened guide of public opinion in 
the present year of grace. For all misdeeds not punishable by 
death, it is, of course, not only logically correct, but necessary, to 
meet specific crimes by specific penalties varying both in char- 
acter and degree; and there are well-known instances where un- 
usual punishments have proved the only efficacious ones in 
stamping out seeming epidemics of particular offenses. The 
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practice of garroting, in England, for instance, is said to have 
speedily decreased when the lash followed conviction. But 
while the mode of exercise of man’s power over man can be 
graduated in countless ways, it reaches its limit in the depriva- 
tion of life. Its result cannot be augmented or diminished by 
anything additional done either before or after the final act. 
We do not dot the New Jersey meadows with malefactors hanged 
in chains, nor expose the heads of criminals on pikes along 
Broadway, after the fashion of our ancestors; yet it would be 
no more absurd, logically, for us to maintain the propriety of 
resuming these or kindred practices, than it is to assume that 
there can be anything commensurate between the degree of 
atrocity of a crime upon which the death penalty is attendant, 
and the peculiar mode chosen of inflicting that penalty. 

Allusion has already been made to the popular notion that 
hanging per se is an exceedingly ignominious death. But if a 
man commits suicide by hanging himself, we do not conclude 
that he thus incurs any more disgrace than if he had chosen 
some other mode of accomplishing his exit from the world. 
It is, therefore, difficult to perceive wherein being hanged is 
more odious than being shot or being drowned. The fact is, 
and it is this which is overlooked, that the disgrace attaches 
not to the legal consequence of the offense, but to the offense 
itself. Its full measure is reached after conviction and sentence. 
Then the criminal is merely a living thing, holding its life 
temporarily on sufferance, and cognizable only so.far as it affects 
society, and not as society affects it. 

At the foundation of errors of this sort lies the assumption 
that the law is, in some way, an instrument of revenge. In 
truth, the man-made statute which decrees that the effect follow- 
ing a given cause shall be death is inherently no more vindic- 
tive than the law of nature which makes death the consequence 
of another cause. The human law says that if a man commits 
willful murder he shall be put to death. The natural law 
decrees that if a man gets in the way of a moving locomotive 


he shall be killed. He is not obliged to murder any more than 
he is to stand in front of the locomotive. If he do either he sim- 
ply subjects himself to certain influences which destroy him. 
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The origin of the influences is not material, as affecting the 
result. There is no more revenge or vindictiveness involved in 
their exercise in the one case than there is in the other. 

But if A sees B killed by a locomotive, the presumption is 
that A will be exceedingly careful ever after not to get in the 
path of locomotives. Equally, if A sees B killed by the law, A 
will be exceedingly careful ever after not to invite destruction 
through the same agency for himself. The instinct of self- 
preservation is aroused in both cases, and an invocation of this 
first law of nature, so long as mankind is constituted as it is, is 
the most powerful deterrent influence that can be exerted. It 
is pleasant to believe that men will refrain from murder on 
moral grounds, but in the long run experience tends to show 
that where the moral sense is strengthened by the same fear 
that prevents people from dwelling in the track of avalanches, 
human life is, on the whole, safer. 

If we conclude, therefore, that, in reaching a solution of the 
problem before us, all ideas of revenge to be gratified or igno- 
miny to be caused must be laid aside as illogical and irrelevant, 
we shall find that we have no other question to deal with than 
that of producing a swift, painless, and certain death, limited 
by no other condition as to its mode of infliction than, other 
things being equal, that the method chosen shall be calculated 
to impress the popular mind with the strongest intimidation. 

Hanging does not meet any of these conditions. It is not 
swift, for it may involve slow strangulation. It is not necessa- 
rily painless. It is not certain, in the sense that persons appar- 
ently thus killed may not be resuscitated. It is not strongly 
deterrent. The same journal, in the article already quoted, 
asserts, as one reason for the physical obliteration which it 
favors, that “the tragic climax of a public hanging has a heroic 
aspect, a tincture of martyrdom.” All that can safely be said 
in its favor is that, in comparison with other modes of execution 
in vogue, it is probably the best—because we have adopted it. 

Past experience has conclusively shown that, leaving the 
constitutional prohibition and the logical absurdity, as well as 
the revolting barbarism involved, entirely out of sight, to make 
the mode of death more horrible exercises no corresponding 
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preventive effect. People murdered more than they do now, 
when the penalties included tortures of the most diabolical sort. 
It is, therefore, useless to dwell upon that view of the matter ; 
so that the proposition reduces itself to a question of whether or 
not we can find a substitute which shall be preferable to 
hanging. 

Now, executions by hanging date from the time of Haman, 
and probably long before. So do wars. And through war and 
executions we extirpate our race in the only possible lawful 
manner. It is an odd fact, however, that while to the improve 
ment of the art of killing our enemies through war we have 
devoted ingenuity of the highest order, and produced monster 
guns, dynamite projectiles, armored turrets, iron-clad ships, tre- 
mendous explosives, and submarine torpedoes, and thereby have 
made conflicts between nations so deadly that we may even 
begin to look forward to the time when they will no longer be 
waged, for this very reason; yet, toward improving the methods 
of killing murderers, who are just as much enemies, not merely 
of the state, but of all humanity, we have done simply nothing. 
We slaughter beeves scientifically, we smother stray dogs in 
“lethal chambers,” we have even resorted to small dynamite 
cartridges wherewith to blow off the heads of disabled army 
mules, but when it comes to destroying a criminal, we go back 
to antiquity and use a rope. Worse still, we do not even per- 
form the revolting work skillfully, but intrust it to bungling 
and frightened officials, with results which are causing respecta- 
ble newspapers to expurgate the details from their reports of 
executions. 

The various modes of inflicting the death penalty which have 
been suggested as substitutes for the gallows, and which are 
worthy of consideration, are not many in number, and most 
of them can be dismissed as objectionable in few words. Any 
proceeding which the subject can physically oppose, or of which 
he can ward off the deadly effect for a measurable period of 
time, is unsuitable. This sets aside suffocation by carbonic acid 
gas, drowning, and the use of deadly anesthetics ; and, even 
more certainly, all forms of poisons. The hypodermic injec- 
tion of poison, which lately has found very many advocates, fails 
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to meet the requirement that death must be caused instantly, and 
just as rapidly to the strongest as to the weakest individual. 

Any proceeding which involves the application of medical 
or surgical skill to insure its efficiency must likewise be ruled 
out. The medical faculty presumably will not assume the réle 
of executioners. A physician may be called upon, as he is now, 
to distinguish real from apparent death, after the act is accom- 
plished, but his function should go no further. Even the 
present practice of holding the pulse of a suspended wretch, or 
lowering the body to listen to the failing heart, is needless and 
repulsive. In view of the minute care for the proprieties of 
medical life exercised by the paternal codes of ethics now in 
vogue, the toleration of this practice by existing censorships 
is, to say the least, singular. 

Unless surgeons are to be executioners, we, therefore, put 
aside devices for piercing the medulla, for painlessly dividing 
vital organs by swiftly revolving blades, and all other mechan- 
ical operations of that sort. In fact, it is safe to assume that 
public sentiment will peremptorily refuse tolerance to any form 
of bodily mutilation; and in this view even an exceedingly ef- 
fective and instantaneous destructive agent—a rifle bullet sent 
through the brain—becomes objectionable, although it is doubt- 
less preferable to any other means save that now to be noted. 

The result is to leave really available but one means, elec- 
tricity ; and that, it.is thought, so completely and adequately 
meets every possible requirement that its ultimate adoption can- 
not long be delayed. Death caused by a powerful electric cur- 
rent is substantially the same thing as death by lightning stroke. 
It is instantaneous and painless, for no opportunity is afforded 
for any sensation to be recognized. In order that the brain may 
take cognizance of any impression transmitted to it by the 
nerves, a measurable period of time is required. This Professor 
Helmholtz estimates at one-tenth of a second, so that if, for 
example, the finger be pricked with a pin, this interval is required 
for the sensation to be telegraphed, so to speak, to the brain. 
If, then, death can be caused in less than one-tenth of a second, 
it follows, necessarily, that no matter how great the pain other- 
wise might be, it is impossible for it to be felt. Now, a rifle 
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bullet travels at such a velocity that it will pierce the brain in 
perhaps one-thousandth of a second, and hence consciousness 
may be destroyed even by this mode so quickly that the wounded 
person experiences no sensation. This accounts for the well- 
known fact that on every battlefield men have been found dead 
in the most life-like attitudes, such as biting cartridges or ram- 
ming home charges, their existence ending before they could 
make the smallest movement in recognition of the injury. 

Professor Tyndall considers that an electric discharge (a flash 
of lightning) occurs in probably a hundred-thousandth part of 
a second, and during that inconceivably short period it does its 
fatal work. He himself came very near to scientific martyrdom, 
and to proving his own theory as to the deadly velocity of the 
lightning stroke, by accidentally receiving, in the course of one 
of his lectures, the combined discharge of some fifteen large Ley- 
den jars. He very graphically describes his sensations in one 
of his published essays, dwelling on the point that “life was 
absolutely blotted out for a very sensible interval, without 
a trace of pain,” and concluding that “there cannot be a doubt 
that, to a person struck dead by lightning, the passage from life 
to death occurs without consciousness being in the least degree 
implicated.” 

Since the introduction of electric lighting, which involves 
the handling of conductors carrying enormously powerful elec- 
trical currents, often by careless or unskilled persons, there has 
been no lack of fatal accidents; so that the files of the daily 
journals for the last half a dozen years will furnish abundant 
proof of the deadly nature of the agent. Quite recently a case 
was reported of a young man who, from curiosity, visited the 
dynamo room of an electric lighting station with a party of 
friends. The bright sparks at the commutators, perhaps, caught 
his eye; he forgot the warnings everywhere posted, carelessly 
touched the brushes of the nearest machine, and fell dead. 
With abundant instances of this sort known, it is needless to de- 
vise new ways and means of producing sufficiently deadly elec- 
tric discharges, for they are generally available wherever electric: 
lighting is in existence. The sole requirement is that the cur- 
rent shall be strong enough to do the work. There is no neces- 
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sity of exactly proportioning its strength to meet the specific 
resistances of individual bodies. All that is required is that 
it shall be sufficiently powerful to meet any possible condition, 
and this is easily arranged. M. D’Arsonval has recently re- 
ported experimental results which apparently show that so long 
as the current has a pressure so low as not to produce with cer- 
tainty an anatomical lesion—and such a pressure he estimates as 
one due to a difference of potentials of less than 500 volts in a 
continuous current—artificial respiration may result in bringing 
the subject back to life. But, when the current has sufficient 
pressure to disorganize the tissues, then resuscitation, he says, is 
impossible. As currents of very much higher pressure than 500 
volts are frequently used in electric lighting systems, and dis- 
charges at immense pressure are easily secured through the use 
of induction coils, there is no practical difficulty in the way of 
obtaining electric shocks which shall be infallibly fatal. 

The practical details of an electrical execution might be very 
simple. It has been suggested, in order to insure passage of the 
current through the most vital organs, to dispose the terminals 
of the conductors (which last might be simply branches from 
existing electric light wires) so that the discharge may traverse 
the entire body. To this end, one electrode might be placed in 
contact with the base of the brain, and the other take the form 
of a moist plate of metal, on which the condemned might stand, 
the feet being bare. The circuit being normally open, it would 
simply remain to close it by the pressure of a button or key, 
and so allow the current to pass. Even the necessity of human 
interposition to do this last act could be obviated by arranging 
a simple contact device controlled by a clock, which at the 
appointed instant would automatically establish the circuit, and 
thus render the last vestige of the executioner’s work a thing of 
the past. 

As to the deterrent influence of this form of execution upon 
the lawless classes, it is believed that no other mode of inflicting 
death could inspire stronger fear. Even those accustomed to 
deal with electricity every day of their lives cannot divest them- 
selves of an undefined impression of mystery which seems to 
surround the form of energy of the very nature of which all men 
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are ignorant. The lack of popular knowledge of even the most 
elementary electrical laws is remarkable, and this deficiency is by 
no means confined to the illiterate masses. People still attribute 
to electricity almost every out-of-the-way natural phenomenon 
which they cannot understand, as much as they did a hundred 
years ago. Electro-biology, odie force, psychic force, mesmerism, 
and all the other shadowy theories based on odd psychical or 
physical manifestations or coincidences, are ascribed to elec- 
tricity as freely to day as they were before Franklin, Lavoisier, 
Bailly, Guillotin, and the remainder of that famous committee 
administered their crushing blow to Mesmer’s electrical preten- 
sions. Nodeath is more dreaded than that which is mysterious, 
“ Died by a visitation of Providence,” we say, when the mystery 
cannot be fathomed. The swift obliteration of life following 
certain failures of vital organs causes the utmost apprehension. 
We add to the litany a prayer for deliverance from “ sudden” 
death. From the very earliest ages, superstitions of almost 
every conceivable form and character have clustered about the 
lightning stroke, and many of them still survive. It is not dif_i- 
cult to conceive that the instant extinction of life in a strong man 
by an agency which it is impossible to see, which is unknown, 
may create in the ignorant mind feelings of the deepest awe and 
horror, and prove the most formidable of all means for prevent- 
ing crime. 


If there be any valid objections to the use of electricity for 
the purposes of execution, it is to be hoped that the advocates of 
the rope will make them public. The only opposing argument 


which the writer has encountered, excepting such as are based 
upon mistaken notions as to the necessity for some painful or 
supposedly ignominious form of death, was not long since ad- 
vanced by an electrical journal, which objected on sentimental 
grounds to electricity being thus discreditably utilized. The 
sole apparent force in this contention lies in the fact that it tends 
to place those who differ in the good company of Sydney Smith's 
friend who “spoke disrespectfully of the equator.” 


PARK BENJAMIN. 





TENEMENT-HOUSE MORALITY. 


SOME time ago a lad came back to me, after making his con- 
fession, and asked, in a troubled tone: “ Father, must I confess 
what that man says at the shop?” That, it seems to me, is a 
fair example of the effect not only of the shops where tenement- 
house people work, but of the streets where they walk and the 
buildings in which they live. Here was a boy with strong im- 
pulses toward goodness, trying and struggling to do right and 
to keep himself pure, hating the blasphemy and obscenity which 
he heard from those around him, and yet compelled for so many 
hours each day to breathe an atmosphere foul with moral cor- 
ruption that he had come to feel that the sin about him was 
somehow his own, and that he needed cleansing from others’ 
guilt as if he were himself defiled. That this is the case in 
many shops where children work, is clear from their own pathetic 
acknowledgment. ‘ How can we be good,” they ery, ‘ when we 
have to hear such talk all day?” Or, as the older ones say, 
in yet sadder tones: “When I first went to the factory I 
thought I couldn’t stand it; then I got used to it; now I say the 
same things myself.” Would that the evil stopped short at 
words | 

But it is not of shops that I have to speak now, but of a more 
sacred place, of that which must ever be the source from which 
the life of society flows forth—of the homes of our working peo- 


ple. And I solemnly aver that the tenement-house system sur- 


rounds the poor in their very families with just such corrupting 
influences as those found in the factories and shops; yes, and with 
yet more deadly moral contagion. How can it be otherwise? 
Take one block in a tenement-house district.* It will measure 

* I give the average of five such blocks which I have had thoroughly visited. 
The two young men whom I employed, though they have lived all their lives 
in the very district, came back horrified at the condition of things, 

34 
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700 by 200 feet. On all four sides are rows of tenements four 
or five stories high. Behind one-third of the houses in these 
rows are rear houses, with smaller rooms, darker and dirtier 
passages, backed often by another rear-house, a brewery, a stable, 
or a factory. Altogether there are 1,736 rooms. In these rooms 
live 2,076 souls, divided into 460 families; thus, on the average, 
each family of five persons occupies three rooms. The popula- 
tion of some parts of New York is 290,000 to the square mile: 
the most densely populated part of London has 170,000. Of 
course in many cases the family is larger (some of the very poor- 
est people take lodgers), and in a number of cases we have 
found fourteen or fifteen grown persons occupying two rooms, 
or even one. And then many of these “rooms” are hardly more 
than closets, and dark closets at that. Almost all the bedrooms 
measure only seven feet by nine, and have but one door and one 
window. The door leads into the apartment that serves as 
kitchen, parlor, sitting-room, laundry, and workshop, and the 
window opens on a dark stairway, up which the moisture from 
the cellar and the sewer-gas from the drains are continually 
rising. One-fifth of these rooms, too, are in basements below 
the level of the street, and nearly half of even the outer rooms 
open into courts only twenty feet wide, in which there are usu- 
ally several wooden privies for the use of the fifteen or twenty 
families in the front and rear houses. 

[ know that these statistics will give but a faint conception 
of the density of the population to any except those who have 
gone in and out of the houses day and night for months, if not 
years ; but most people, by a little effort of the imagination, can 
form some sort of an idea how impossible it is for dwellers in 
tenement blocks to get out of the sight and sound of their neigh- 
bors, whose names are often unknown, but whose voices and foot- 
steps are as familiar as those of their own room-mates, At all 
seasons of the year the inhabitants of a tenement-house must 
meet one another in the entries (sometimes less than three feet 
wide), on the stairs, at the sink (there is but one on each floor); 
must see into one another’s rooms as each person goes in and 
out; must use the roof, the doorway, the yard, in common, But 
when the summer heats are on, and men and women crowd to- 
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gether on the top of the house waiting for a breeze to come; 
when men will sit all night on a seat in the park to escape the 
closeness of a room where a fire has been burning all day (not 
for cooking, but to heat the irons for the laundry or the tailor’s 
shop); when every window must stand open to let in what little 
air there is; then it may be seen that privacy in a tenement- 
house is not much more possible than in an Eastern caravansary 
or in the steerage of an emigrant vessel. At such a time every 
loud word spoken reaches the ears of scores of people. From one 
room come the harsh tones of a husband and wife in the heat 
of a “family quarrel,” oaths and imprecations ringing out on 
the fetid air; from another window come the shouts and frantic 
laughter of men and women (God pity them!) trying to drown 
their misery in liquor from the gin-mill on the corner; while 
from the roof of a neighboring house come the words of a ribald 
song flung out shamelessly to all within hearing, whether they 
choose or not. And, as if this were not debasing enough, in 
many of these blocks every other house has, on the ground floor, 
a saloon or rum-shop, from which the smell of alcohol issues at 
all times; where the monotonous click of balls on the pool table 
sounds till after midnight, when it gives place to the howls of 
drunken men turned out on the street; and past the door of 
which, often open into the entry, every person, every child, in 
the house must pass to and from his room. 

And who are the people that crowd these tenements? Per- 
haps it will be thought that the very badness of the condition 
of such places shows that the people are all “ filthy and debased 
creatures,” * and that, therefore, very little can be done or need 
be done for them. Men will be inclined to dismiss the whole 
matter with a shrug of the shoulders and an impatient sigh 
“Tt is all very dreadful, no doubt, but there will always be base, 
corrupt people; they naturally herd together, they create their 
own misery; if you root them out of one locality they will sim- 


* This is the expression which was used to describe the inhabitants of tene- 
ment-houses before a committee of the New York Legislature last winter, by 
one of the opponents of two bills, which have since become laws, to amend the 


old statutes on tenement-houses, and to provide for the laying out of small 
parks in crowded districts, 
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ply transfer themselves and their brutality and vice to some 
other.” No doubt there are such people in tenement-houses, but 
that they represent the great body of the tenement-house popula- 
tion I entirely deny. Side by side with these poor outcasts of 
humanity are hard-working men and women who are leading 
lives of heroic purity and nobility. They are fighting, at fear- 
ful odds, to keep themselves and their children from the filth 
and pollution all about them. It is in their name that I plead ; 
and not for their sake only, but for that great middle class of 
those who are not determinedly vicious, and yet are not striving 
with such desperate resolution as these others after goodness 
and truth—those who would gladly do right, but lack the 
courage to rise above the mass of simple low-living and coarse- 
ness around them. Surely the case of these people is pitiful 
enough. They are pressed together under conditions which make 
it well-nigh impossible for them to help themselves or one 
another. The bad almost inevitably drag down the good; and 
the good have not the chance to lift up the bad. Remember 
that the tenement population of most of our cities is a hetero- 
geneous mixture of all the races and nationalities of the globe. 
There is no place in such a conglomeration for the public spirit 
and popular sentiment that so often exercise a restraining and 
elevating influence. There is no standard of morality. Human 
nature is left to do pretty nearly what it likes, and the lower 
passions are not slow to assert themselves. 

This is all the more the case that so many of these people are 
emigrants. They have come from the villages of England, 
Germany, Russia, where they were under the constraint of a cer- 
tain conventional morality, backed up by a strong and vigilant, 
even if a despotic, government that made it often easier to do 
right than to do wrong. Here they are jumbled together in 
utter disorder, Prussians, Bohemians, Swiss, Scotch, Chinese, 
Italians, Turks, Jews, and Christians, black and white; a restless, 
seething mass of human beings, unable to talk together, unable 
to think together, able only, under some overmastering passion, 
to act together. Ina city like New York may be found repre- 


sentatives of almost “every epoch of history and every locality 
of the world.” One scholar says that in New York, he 
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has heard eighty-four languages and distinct dialects spoken. 
The signs alone in the crowded parts of the city show the 
cosmopolitan character of the population.* Is it not evident 
that in such a chaotic state of things, with the reins of govern- 
ment held very loosely,t every one, man, woman, boy, and girl, 
must actually live in an atmosphere of defilement night and 
day; not merely going into it, as in the case of work in a shop, 
and then coming back into pure and elevating surroundings, but 
breathing in the polluted air with every breath? Why, the 
very tones of the voices that I have heard from my room in a 
tenement-house brought with them a sense of moral contamina- 
tion. Even bodily cleanliness is almost impossible. Bath-rooms 
are unknown in tenement-houses, and the public baths, open only 
a few months of the year, often afford but fresh opportunities 
for vice. In most families what little washing is done must be 
done in the presence of others, and often all the water used 
must be carried up three or four flights of narrow winding 
stairs. 

Of course sickness and death have their own horrors and 
their own depraving influences. What little privacy may be 
possible for the well is often denied to the sick, who, to get any 
air at all, must lie in the room used by the whole family for 
almost every purpose. Many of the diseases are infectious, but 
isolation is impossible, and therefore almost every child suffers 
from scarlet fever, measles, chicken-pox, and diphtheria, and 
often bears the results through life. And death, from its fre- 
quency, and the coarseness that surrounds it, loses, if not all its 
terrors, at least its dignity, and is regarded as one of the many 
disagreeable accidents of life, hardly worthy even of idle curi- 

* The following are a few signs copied down in the course of a short walk 
on the east side of New York: ‘‘G. Gelb, Junk Dealer. Highest Price paid,” 
ete.—‘‘Hier wird der héchste Preis bezahlt fiir Alle Sorten Kupfer, Blei, 
Zink, Eisen, Flaschen, Lumpen, Strick, us. w.”—‘w> Iw TdxN3 pny? ‘9 
pws Dom none» ”—‘‘ Reverend L. Levy, Gesetzliche Ehe Kontrakte 
Vollzogen.”—‘‘ Janacek & Kysela Bankovni a Preplavni Obchod-Wechsel und 
Passage Geschiift.”—‘‘ Fotograficka Dilna.”—‘‘ M. Benedik Uhersky Pryphen 
Slovansky Hostinec.”—‘‘ Cesky Pekarna,”—‘‘ Aechte Béhmische Schwarzbrod 
Bickerei.” 

+A crowd of men and women, on East Twelfth Street, lately boasted, 
‘No policeman dare show his face down here.” 
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osity. The corpse lies for two days in the room where the 
family eats, works, and often sleeps.* 

But this by no means exhausts the abominations of the sys- 
tem of tenement-house life. As I have said, it is only by an 
effort quite beyond the powers of many people that grown men 
and women can resist the lowering influences about them. What, 
then, must be the lot of the children? They must not only hear 
all that older people hear, and see all that they see, at an age 
when every such sight and sound leaves its impression, but 
they are practically forced into acquaintanceship with the other 
dwellers in the tenement which their elders can avoid. Many 
mothers do try to keep their children in their own rooms, but 
as the children grow up this is increasingly difficult, and at 
length impossible. Once beyond the mother’s supervision, the 
child inevitably becomes one of a group of children representing, 
perhaps, almost all the nationalities and religions of which the 
population consists. This group of children finds its playground 
in the dirty street in front of the block, or in the dirty yard, 
half filled with privies, behind. Here and there is a yard where 
turf has been laid, and a few flowers coaxed to grow; but there, 
of course, is no room for children. When it rains the children 
play in the cellars, sailing their boats on the water that often 
stands there, or wading ankle-deep in it. Wherever they play 
they are without any real oversight. The fathers are at their 
work, or in the saloon; the mothers are working wearily at the 
sewing-machine or the wash-tub, too driven to stop and watch 
their children, even if they can see them from the window. 
Think of what possibilities of moral contagion lie in such asso- 
ciations, amid such surroundings. Think how horribly ruinous 
the presence of one older bad child can be, As a fact, I could 
not here relate what I know to be the effects of such companion- 
ship; I could not even describe the games at which they play. 


But suppose that a child passes with some degree of safety 


through the period of mere unconscious and, even in tenement- 


* As to physical suffering, take two points: The water the patient drinks 
must often be drawn at three o'clock in the morning, and kept standing all 
day; and the thermometer has been found to register 115° in the shade over 
the head of a sick child, 
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houses, light-hearted childhood ;* suppose the child has not 
been afflicted by many of the disorders—granulated eyelids, 
scrofula, rickets, heart disease—so shockingly prevalent among 
these children, what then awaits these boys and girls? As life 
begins to open, and the desire for a little of the brightness and 
happiness of the world makes itself felt, what is the scene 
that confronts them? A wilderness of ignorance, poverty, and 
crime ; a moral desert, beautiless, joyless, utterly unsatisfying 
to all the best and noblest instincts of their hearts. Do you 
realize that in a tenement-house district there is absolutely not 
one lovely thing on which the eyes can rest? Even the sky is 
often robbed of its fairness by the clouds of smoke and dust. 
The glories of sunrise and sunset are unknown. The sun crawls 
up from among the chimney-pots, and goes down behind brick 
walls and tin roofs. The streets are always filthy, the houses 
ugly, the shop-windows cheaply gaudy, or neglected and covered 
with dust; the blocks are wearily monotonous, the school- 
rooms are bare and uninteresting, the factories are filled with 
fluff, and dirt, and noise; the air is charged with foul odors from 
close courts, open drains, or the neighboring oil and varnish 
works; the river is foul with mud and ooze and the refuse of a 
great city; the district ends in heaps of rubbish and empty lots, 
waiting for a rise in the market. And the rooms are often worst 


of all. There is many a “home” where a boy or girl over four- 
teen years old would not think of passing an evening unless 


compelled to do so, Think of coming back after a hard day's 
work in a shop to find the only sitting-room half filled with 
wash-tubs, the baby erying, children squabbling on the floor, 
or perhaps tumbling about on the bed; the walls hung with 
the soiled clothes and dresses of the family ; the whole place 
recking with the smell of fat and garlic from the hot stove; the 
table “set” with coarse, broken china, strewn on a dirty board ; 
a kerosene lamp, without ashade, smoking in the middle; a loaf 


*Tlow promaturely this period passes, Dr, Daniels has lately borne wit. 
ness from her wide experience, ‘One is struck with the extraordinarily early 
maturity of these little ones, I have sick babies of six months to two years 
brought to me daily, by boys and girls of eight to nine years, who answer my 
questions as well as the mother could,” 
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of bread, in the brown paper in which it was wrapped at the 
bakery ; and a coffee-pot of black, bitter coffee. That is the 
scene which welcomes many a girl or boy, just beginning to 
realize how differently other people live. Is it strange that they 
gulp down their sugarless coffee, and at the first chance slip out 
into the street beneath, glad, perhaps, if they escape without 
a harsh scolding or a blow? And what has the world outside 
their homes to offer them? An avenue lighted by electricity, 
with plenty of young people with whom to “ carry on,” without 
any interruption from father or mother; the bright, warm saloon, 
with every chance of pleasant companionship and obsequious 
attendance; or the gay theater or dance hall, where all the 
troubles of life can be forgotten for a few hours in excitement 
or sin.* Is it strange that as we go about from house to house, 
every few weeks some mother tells us, with an affectation of 
indifference, but with a quiver in her voice, “ Rosie isn’t at 
home now; she’s boarding. We don’t just know where she is. 
She was a bad girl; she wouldn’t work. Father licked her, 
and then she went away.” Or, “Charlie done something wrong 
at the shop; he took some money from the boss, and we ain’t 
seen him since.” Is it strange that a young woman, attractive, 
intelligent, who has gone astray and found the misery of that, 
and now is trying to do right, and support a father and mother 
and little brother, should have said to me the other day: 
“There’s nothing in the world that makes me happy; the only 
thing I can do is to keep working. I work at tailoring all day. 
Noontimes I work as soon as I’ve eaten my lunch. I bring my 
work home and sew until I fall asleep. That’s the way I keep 
from going mad with my wretchedness.” 


I am quite aware that much of what I have written will 


*Of course something is being accomplished for a small portion of the 
young people in tenement districts by the various chapels, mission-rooms, 
guild and reading-rooms, schools and libraries, just as in other ways a good 
deal is being done for the bodies and souls of the poor; but these are, for the 
most part, only palliatives of the misery; and an increasing number of the 
hardest workers in the cause of philanthropy are beginning to question 
whether all our charitable agencies and institutions, by making the lives of 
tenement-house people just not intolerable, may not be actually increasing the 
evils that they are organized to redress, 
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seem overstated. It seems so to me, and yet I know that it is not. 
Every single fact has been verified, and can be verified in thou- 
sands of cases. And this is not more than half the truth. If 
any one is disposed to be skeptical, I can only ask him to make 
investigation on his own account. But let him be thorough. 
Let him not merely walk through the streets some breezy 
Monday morning ; let him spend days and nights here; let him 
live, as we have done, in a tenement block; let him visit the 
people at all hours; let him, above all, spend a public holiday 
here; let him see the carnival of sin of a Fourth of July ora 
New Year's night. I do not say that he will even then under- 
stand the conditions of tenement-house existence; but I know 
that his incredulity will give place to a sad, bewildered realiza- 
tion of the horrors of a state of things where manhood is bru- 
talized, womanhood dishonored, childhood poisoned at its very 
source. 

That is the present witness of those who have looked un- 
flinchingly at the facts. Two clergymen, one of them the rector 
of one of the largest of our city churches, the other now a mis- 
sionary bishop, formerly a hard-working priest among the city 
poor,* have recently given public utterance to the statement 
that in many tenement-houses morality is practically impossible. 

One question remains: Can anything be done to set things 
right? I can almost hear some one saying, “ Oh, well, it is all 
very bad, no doubt; but it always has been, and I suppose it 
always must be.” There is an answer to that. This is nota 
matter for sentiment, or pious condolence, but for justice. 
Thirty years ago Christian communities in many parts of this 
country were content that thousands of human beings should 
live in a condition of life where the marriage relation was un- 
known, and children grew up in utter ignorance and vice. But 
at last the conscience of the American people awoke to the 
wrong inflicted, and in its highest legislative assembly assured 
to the negro slaves of the South the rights of ment And 


* The Rev. Dr. Rainsford, Rector of St. George’s Church, New York city, 
and the Rt. Rev. W. D. Walker, S. T. D., Bishop of Northern Dakota, for- 
merly in charge of Calvary Chapel, New York city. 

+ It may be answered that the freedmen of the southern States are not as 
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have not the tenement-house people of our own race, our own 
blood, capable, many of them, of education and refinement quite 
equal to our own—have not they and their children a right to 
live pure and good lives? And if this is their right, then the 
enjoyment of it must be theirs sooner or later. If there is a 
God in heaven, and if righteousness and judgment are the habi- 
tation of his throne, it cannot be his will that one of these 
little ones should perish. Shall we work with him that his will 
be done, that even the weakest and poorest shall find the way 
open before him to purity and peace; or shall we longer with- 
hold the poor from their desire, and turn away the stranger 
from his right, and plunder the heritage of the needy, and so 
be called to answer to the God of the poor in the day when 
he shall arise to shake terribly the earth? Already many 
hearts, among working people at any rate, are rising up to echo 
the call of a great English thinker: 

**Charitable persons suppose that the worst fault of the rich is to refuse 
the people meat ; and the people cry for their meat, kept back by fraud, to 
the Lord of Multitudes. Alas! it is not meat of which the refusal is cruelest, 
or to which the claim is validest. The life is more than the meat. The rich 
not only refuse food to the poor ; they refuse wisdom ; they refuse salvation. 
Ye sheep without shepherd, it is not the pasture that has been shut from you, 
but the Presence. Meat: perhaps your right to that may be pleadable ; but 
other rights have to be pleaded first. Claim the crumbs from the table, if you 


will ; but claim them as children, not as dogs. Claim your right to be fed; 
but claim more loudly your right to be holy, perfect, pure.” * 


Let us acknowledge that claim, and strive for the destruction 


of the tenement-house system, for the bringing in, even in the 


midst of the darkness of our great cities, of the kingdom of 
light, liberty, and love. 
J. O. S. HUNTINGTON. 


well off now as they were under servitude. Why this is so may be inferred 
from the saying common among southern planters to-day, ‘‘ What fools we 
were to fight for slavery, when we can get so much more out of our niggers by 
setting them to compete with one another in the labor market.” 

* John Ruskin. ‘ Unto This Last.” Ad Valorem, 
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WHEN the words “race prejudice” are heard in connection 
with “summer resorts,” society knows at once that allusion is 
made to that feeling of antagonism to the Jews which has taken the 
form of ostracizing them from American watering-places. This 
prejudice, in its outward expression at least, is a new feature in 
the New World. Only within the present decade has there been 
an anti-Jewish sentiment openly displayed in the United States. 
The unenviable notoriety of having brought into publicity 
this prejudice against the Jews attaches to Mr. Hilton of New 
York. From the founding of the colonies in America until his 
announcement, excluding Jews from his hotel, so little distinction 
had been made between the representatives of the two races that 
fears were seriously entertained by orthodox Jews that their peo- 
ple, being so small a minority, might become absorbed in the 
Christian population. There seemed no reason why any differ- 
ence should be made ; the Jew was among the best of citizens; 
intellectually and morally he was the equal of the Christian ; 
in all matters pertaining to the welfare of the country he had 
taken quite as active a part. He had fought by the side of 
the Christian in the wars by which the States had won in- 
dependence and by which popular government had been vin- 
dicated. No better patriots were in the nation, none had risked 
their lives more generously, none had sacrificed wealth more 
freely. In Jewish homes, made desolate, Jewish wives and 
mothers mourned their dead left on battle-fields and in prisons. 
No citizens were prouder of the country they lived in. The 
more grievous, therefore, was the affront offered them in the edict 
of discrimination. Ina country less large than America Mr. Hil- 
ton’s manifesto, by itself, would have been unworthy of notice; 
but experience had taught the Hebrews to see in this first sharply 
defined distinction against them the possibility of others, They 
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knew that one overt act of persecution was likely to lead to 
another. 

According to the newspapers of the time, public opinion was 
entirely with the Jews. Mr. Hilton’s action was denounced as 
detrimental to his own interests, and opposed to the feelings of 
the whole Christian community. There was no necessity, it was 
said, to hold public meetings expressive of disapprobation, because 
Christian sympathy was manifestly with the outraged Hebrews. 
The assertion was made that although Mr. Hilton had the un- 
doubted right to do as he pleased with his own property, he 
would find no one disposed to imitate his example. Many men 
of eminence, among them William Cullen Bryant, expressed the 
opinion that a prejudice so opposed to the spirit of American in- 
stitutions could have only a momentary existence. Editors of 
standing had only terms of disdain for what they called ‘“ Mr. 
Hilton’s revelation of religious bigotry and race hatred.” It was 
contended by them that any movement in the nineteenth century 
tending to injure the Jews was an anachronism, and that “ the 
Jews ought to view with scientific curiosity, rather than with 
personal annoyance, the survival, in such a remnant, of a medi- 
geval prejudice.” 

These predictions have not been verified. A host of hotel 
and boarding-house proprietors throughout the State of New 
York have followed the example set at Saratoga. Instead of 
being avoided, these places are filled with Christian patrons, and 
both the hosts and the guests, in copying Mr. Hilton, have 
imagined themselves to be doing “the genteel thing; ” the one in 
refusing to receive Jews into their houses, the other to associate 
with Jews. In the Catskills, especially, this proscription has 
increased year by year, until at the present time more than half 
the Jewish applicants for board are refused accommodation. It 
is remarked that this prejudice against the Jews is most pro- 
nounced among the patrons of cheap boarding-houses, where the 
charges are from five to ten dollars a week. During the past 
few years the larger hotels have, in a great measure, nullified 
the edict, and accommodate almost all who apply to them. 
Still the singular spectacle is to be observed, in the Catskills, of 
a nearly equal division of the cottages into two classes, those 
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whose occupants are all Jews, and those which shelter only 
Christians. 

In seeking reasons for this sweeping ostracism, it is found 
that the Gentiles charge the Hebrews with being “too numer- 
ous;” “they swarm everywhere,” and, like the Egyptian lo- 
custs, eat up the produce of the land. More specifically, it is 
alleged that “the Jews as a race lack social refinement.” It is 
said of them that their ill-breeding shows itself in an ignorance 
of the canons of good taste in dress, which causes them to affect 
“patent leather boots, showy trousers, and conspicuous and vul- 
gar jewelry.” It is charged against them that they display a 
disregard of table etiquette, and ignorance of the courtesies of 
the drawing-room ; also, that they show a marked disrespect for 
the Christian Sabbath, by playing cards in their rooms with 
doors ajar, so that passing boarders may see. Hotel-keepers 
complain that the Jews make close bargains for their rooms. 
Bar-keepers, and purveyors of pleasures and amusements of 
whatever kind, say that Israelites spend less money at the water- 
ing-places than Christians. At the same time it is charged that 
as a race “they attract public attention by a vulgar ostentation.’ 
It is said of them that “they have a tendency to get the best 
rooms, to the exclusion of the Christian.” A common grievance 
is, that as soon as a Jew can afford it he will try to get into 
society that is above him, rather than remain where he is best 
fitted by education to stay. This species of Boswellism is con- 
sidered a peculiarly Jewish characteristic. In other ways, too, 
the ignorant and ill-bred among the Israelites are said to resem- 
ble Johnson’s satellite; they have been likened to “ that vain, 
heedless blabber in whom the sycophant alternated with the 
braggadocio and coxcomb; who gloried when the tailor made 
a new man of him by a court suit; and who endured being 
snubbed, laughed at, and contradicted, so that he might be in 
society he considered above him.” Some people assert that the 
Jews are afflicted with “a general obtrusiveness that is fre- 
quently disgusting and always objectionable to the well-bred.” 
Others insist that they are “too exclusive,” and that they shun 
the Christians when thrown into contact with them at the sum- 
mer resorts. 
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Regarding the first of these charges, it is to a degree hyper- 
bolical to affirm that “the Jews swarm everywhere.” In America, 
according to the latest statistics, the whole number of Israelites, 
in a population of fifty-five millions, is two hundred and fifty 
thousand. There are, therefore, two hundred Christians in the 
United States to one Jew. These two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand Jews are scattered all over the country. They are to be 
met with from Maine to the Gulf of Mexico; from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific coast. Not a distant fort, not a frontier town, 
scarcely a village in the most sparsely settled Territories but 
contains one or more Jewish families, To say that such a mi- 
nority so scattered, must be boycotted for being too numerous, 
is ridiculous in the extreme. 

In assigning grounds for the prejudice against this minority, 
no vices are charged to the Jews. It is not asserted that they 
do not pay their bills promptly, or that they are drunkards, 
or are in anywise immoral in their behavior ; indeed, they are 
praised as being the reverse of all this. What they are ac- 
cused of is a vulgarity so great as to counterbalance their virtue. 
This charge of vulgarity as a cause for social ostracism is scarcely 
better sustained than that of undue numbers. The picture which 
is painted of Jewish ill-breeding represents the newly enriched of 
all creeds and of every race. It does not image a whole people, 
but simply part of a class. It portrays the characteristics of the 
great Snob family, that family whose branches ramify through 
all nations. 

In New York the Jewish population scarcely numbers two per 
cent. of the whole. This body, like every other analogous section 
of the general population, comprises three more or less clearly 
defined classes, or elements: the poor, or those who depend 
absolutely on each day’s labor for each day’s necessaries; those 
in easier circumstances, including those who, once poor, have 
achieved large fortunes—the nouveaux riches, who, of what- 
ever race they may be, are proverbial for vulgarity and self- 
assertion; and the leisured class, consisting mostly of those 
who have inherited wealth, with its accompanying advantages. 
The offenders against the social proprieties are obviously to be 
found chiefly among the nouveaux riches, in the rather technical 
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sense of “self-made men who are too loud in praise of their 
maker.” Now, of this particular element, or sub-element, it is 
doubtful if it exists in larger proportion among the Jews than 
in the rest of the population. No; Jews are not, beyond all 
other men, offenders against the canons of correct taste in dress, 
of table etiquette, or of social courtesy. The reputation of bad 
manners has come to the Hebrews from those whom Emerson 
calls “ the Mercuries of society "—those who regulate what shall 
be approved and what condemned ; and when these “ chamber- 
lains of the lesser gods” condemn the Jews, there are three 
chances out of four that it is the habits of foreigners, not of 
Jews alone, which call down their animadversions. 

It is known that on the European continent people are more 
social and unrestrained. in their habits and pleasures than in 
England. While Americans copy more and more the cold re- 
serve practiced by their English cousins, Germans, wherever 
they may be, prefer their native sociability. In Germany 
stranger speaks to stranger in the railway carriage, in the public 
gardens, at the table d’héte. A German, therefore, be he Jew or 
Christian, does not think, when he is at an American watering- 
place, that he is committing an intrusion when he attempts to 
open a conversation with people among whom he is thrown. 

He is also equally ignorant of his transgressions on Sunday, 
for in Europe, outside of England, Sunday laws are unknown. 
Bismarck’s description is still fresh in the people’s minds, of the 
disgust with which he witnessed the observance of Sunday in 
England, the terrible ennui he felt at the restraint imposed upon 
him by the Puritan Sabbath. To the German, Sunday means a 
day of pleasure, and rest from accustomed toil. It is everywhere 
the happiest day of the week ; and any American who has spent 
a season at one of the many famous watering-places in Ger- 
many will testify to the fact that, with the exception of a visit 
to church, Sunday is passed in much the same manner as 
the preceding days. Now, most of the Jews who are accused 
of violating the Christian Sabbath by playing cards and in- 
dulging in other amusements are foreigners, who are only 
doing what they have always been accustomed to do, and to 
see done, in their native land. That they devote the day of 
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rest to enjoyment, and do this with open doors, is not through 
lack of consideration for Christian feeling in regard to Sunday, 
but because they are not aware that such a feeling exists. Be- 
sides, even in America, Christians are not agreed as to the man- 
ner of spending a Sunday in the country. Many sincere Chris- 
tians take part in sports and amusements on that day without 
scruple, thus disproving the imputation of a special and pecu- 
liar contempt on the part of the Jews for the Christian Sabbath. 
But more curious than this charge of irreverence is the 
double accusation made against the Jews, of being at once osten- 
tatious and parsimonious. How is it possible that people shall 
both parade their wealth and be penurious? If they obtain the 
best rooms at hotels, must not the Hebrews pay more for the ac- 
commodation ? Or, perchance, do the hotel-keepers favor Jews by 
giving them the best at lower rates than their Christian competi- 
tors? Evidently those Jews cannot be miserly who desire to 
get the best rooms at the best hotels, who purchase expensive 
clothes, and who buy and wear costly jewelry. The charge of 
being “close” has come in great measure from the circumstance 
that Jews, as a rule, care not for the excitements of the gaming- 
table or the pleasures of the bar-room—both very facile ways 
of parting with money. An inherent disposition on the part of 
Jews toward temperance and morality does little to commend 
them in the eyes of landlords who expect to make large gains 
from bar-rooms and gambling-hells, or whose prosperity depends 
on the patronage of the frequenters of horse-races and the like. 
The existing state of acute antipathy owes its origin in part 
to a prevailing Christian ignorance concerning the Jews; partly, 
again, to the idle lives led during the summer season by the fre- 
quenters of seaside and mountain resorts. In the absence of 
more entertaining topics, personalities are the staple of conver- 
sation, An inborn prejudice against the Jews brings the brunt 
of criticism to bear upon them. Their pronounced racial charac- 
teristics betray them wherever they go. There is no disguising 


their features, for these are the same whether their possessors are 
born in Oriental or in western lands. The accidents of climate 
or of condition in life are powerless to change them as they do 
men of other races. Children of German Lutherans, in the sec- 
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ond or third American generation, cannot be distinguished from 
typical New Englanders; the Jew, after centuries of residence, 
retains in every place the peculiar physiognomy seen on the early 
Egyptian monuments. 

In the majority of cases the prejudice against the Jew has 
its root far deeper than any dislike of his external or adven- 
titious qualities. The Christian dislike has its remoter historic 
cause in the obstinacy with which Jews deny the Messiahship 
of Jesus. It is said that “the only sin which we never for- 
give is difference of opinion.” So the refusal of the Jews to 
accept the divinity of Christ, with their terrible responsi- 
bility for the crucifixion, is an ever-present ground of dislike 
in the Christian mind. The antipathy felt toward the Jews 
as deicides is hardly less strong to-day than it was in the times 
when the Hebrew was formally ex/ex, and under the ban of state 
and church. Hatred and contempt for the Jew the infant im- 
bibes with its mother’s milk, and it is intensified by the teach- 
ings of governesses, Sunday-schools, and church. 

While these inherited and acquired antipathies are the com- 
mon property of the common people, Christians of open and 
cultivated minds in every land have endeavored to combat them. 
In our own country many writers have risen in defense of the 
Jews. James Parton, and quiterecently Professor Hosmer, have 
rehearsed the virtues of the Jews, as an offset to the Grundy 
charges which brought about their ostracism. It has been said 
that the Jew is seldom vile. The statistics of crime afford im- 
pressive though negative evidence of the civic worth and virtue 
of this race. Although Jewish citizens pay liberal taxes to 


build and support prisons and eleemosynary institutions, they 


are seldom occupants of either. Charged with devoting them- 
selves entirely to the service of Mammon, the imputation is 
disproved by the circumstance that the money kings cf Amer- 
ica, the great monopolists, the Jay Goulds, the Vauderbilts, the 
Russell Sages, are Christians, not Jews. Greed for gold has 
seldom led them, after the fashion of defaulting bank cashiers, 
to betray trusts reposed in them. Nor are sharp practice in 
finance and fraudulent schemes for gaining wealth chargeable 
in any large proportion to Jews. The ministers who bring dis- 
85 
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grace and scandal upon religion are Christian clergymen, not 
Jewish rabbis. While they are a people with “ Oriental sun- 
light in their blood,” moving them to passionate impulses, the 


energies of the Hebrews tend generally to the higher emotions. 
The Jews are noted, says Parton, for being “the chastest 
seven millions of people under the sun.” They are also 
among the foremost of the advanced thinkers of the age In 
all lands, they champion the right of humanity to an equal 
enjoyment of human liberty. The kindliest of all the nations 
of the earth, they bear no malice for the wrongs inflicted on 
them, either in the past, which were great enough to have ex- 
terminated them or reduced them to a nation of idiots, or in 
the present, which are intended to humiliate them. Their para- 
mount kindliness expends itself further in charities, which, like 
those related of the Sultan Osman, “are bestowed on all alike 
who are needy, regardless of creeds.” But so far the proof of 
Jewish worth and virtue has been made in vain. Society re- 
fuses to tolerate the Jews upon any such ground as a superior 
morality. Mrs. Potiphar declares, with Mrs. Grundy, that she 
goes abroad in the summer, not to be moral, but to be amused 
by being with congenial people; and she finds the Hebrew race 
not only not amusing, but unpleasant. It matters not that her 
idea of the Jews may be founded solely on the fact that she 
once “knew a Mr. Jacobson who was very unpleasant; ” society 
will accept her verdict as conclusive. 

On their part, the Israelites are too sensible to show any 
signs of displeasure at these manifestations of prejudice. In- 
jured as they must feel themselves to be, they accept the situ- 
ation and do the best they can. They console themselves in 
modern as in ancient times for Christian contempt, by clinging 
more closely in their isolation to the affections of home; by cul- 
tivating to a greater degree, for the pleasures of the social circle, 
whatever artistic and intellectual abilities they possess. To the 
Jew more than to the man of any other race is home a sanctuary, 
an asylum, the one place on earth where, if anywhere, happi- 
ness is for him attainable. It were, indeed, strange if the 
Hebrews had learned nothing of the theory and practice of do- 
mestic life during the long series of miserable years when, shut 
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up in Ghettos, Judenstrassen, Giudeccas, and Jewries, they were 
thrown entirely upon the home for their pleasures. Denied all 
share in the public amusements common to the rest of the world, 
the home had to supply to the Hebrews the pleasures and relaxa- 
tions they needed; the family circle was to them, during those 
bitter ages of oppression, what tilts, tournaments, balls, theaters, 
and clubs were to their tormentors. 

“To a high-spirited race, persecution, when there is a hope of 
overcoming it, isa spurto action.” With that versatility which 
enables them to imbibe the spirit of the people among whom 
they live, with their capacity to assimilate new cultures, such of 
the Jewish people as may now be ignorant of social convention- 
alities will acquire “ refinements of dress,” “ modulated tones of 
voice,” and “table and drawing-room etiquette.” When in the 
future the most perfect development in this direction has been 
effected, is it likely that a superior amount of refinement will 
sause the Jews to be looked on with more favor by their fel- 
low-citizens? Will an extraordinary knowledge of fashions 
and etiquette be an “Open, Sesame!” to mountain, valley, and 
seaside hotels, now hedged in with the sign “No Hebrews 
need apply”? Alas, it is to be feared, no! In all civiliza- 
tions, it has been said, “the Jew must be of gold to pass for 
silver,” but when he is of thrice refined gold he is still “only a 
Jew.” For centuries it has been impossible to say a man is 
a Jew without the intention to reproach him for being a 
Jew. For the obliteration of a prejudice so unjust the Israelite 
van only look forward with hope to a time when a broader cult- 
ure shall prevail among his Christian fellow-men. 


ALICE HYNEMAN RHINE. 





DANGERS OF UNRESTRICTED IMMIGRATION. 


“WHat is an American?” an English traveler asked, some 
years ago; and answered, in the same breath: “A more or less 
successfully disguised Englishman.” 

“Very much disguised,” I remarked. 

“T must disagree with you,” said the Briton; “the less dis- 
guised he is—the nearer he comes to the English prototype—the 
better he is satisfied with himself.” 

E. A. Freeman, the historian of the Norman Conquest, has 
defined an American as a transplanted Englishman, and a very 
much obscurer writer, as a perverted Englishman—an unsuccess- 
ful attempt at an Englishman. It is only necessary to look at 
the Canadian, who is a transplanted and weaker copy of the 
Englishman, to detect how wide these definitions are of the 
mark. The American of to-day is the composite result of half 
a dozen transplanted nationalities; and the individuals in whom 


the English or the Dutch blood is unmixed are sufficiently rare 


to be worthy of preservation in an ethnological museum. The 
English race-type undoubtedly yet predominates, and has fur- 
nished some of the most valuable characteristics of the new 
nationality; but the modifications which this nationality has 
undergone and is undergoing, not only from the influences of its 
new environment, but from a steady admixture of alien blood, 
are so pronounced as to disguise, almost beyond recognition, 
its original British physiognomy. 

There are no statistics extant showing what were the rela- 
tive proportions of the English, Dutch, French, Irish, Scotch, 
Swedish, and German elements in the three millions of Amer- 
icans who survived the Revolutionary War and founded the 
republic; but we know that men of English descent not only 
predominated, but several times outnumbered the descendants of 
all the other nationalities put together. In fact, all other ele- 
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ments, except the Dutch, were of comparatively small impor- 
tance. It was, to all intents and purposes, a new English nation 
which had made its appearance, emancipated, in part, from its 
allegiance to English history and tradition, and yet preserving 
the educational results of that long political evolution, in its 
stubborn self-respect, moderation, energy, and power of organ- 
ization. What the country would have been to-day if it had 
been dependent for its growth upon the natural increase of 
these three millions and their descendants, it were, perhaps, 
futile to inquire. That its population, territory, wealth, and 
political power would have been far less than they now are 
is beyond dispute. But that it would have been a pleasanter 
country to live in, better governed, less corrupt, less harassed 
by menacing problems in its immediate future, seems equally 
certain. The fourteen millions of immigrants who have made 
their homes in the United States since the founding of the 
republic, have immensely complicated the problem of self- 
government. Not only by their numbers, but by their alien- 
ism in thought and conduct, have they subjected a constitu- 
tion, made by an English nation for its own government, to the 
severest strain. They have modified and are modifying the race, 
producing (in conjunction with the changed social conditions) 
characteristics which seem hardly compatible with our former 
ideas of republican self-government. The changed social condi- 
tions are, however, largely the effects of the fiercer struggle for 
existence which results from immigration. In spite of the mag- 
nificent dimensions of our continent, we are beginning to feel 
crowded. Our cities are filling up with a turbulent foreign pro- 
letariat, clamoring for pane et circenses, as in the days of ancient 
Rome, and threatening the existence of the republic if their de- 
mands remain unheeded. Every day during nine months of 
the year ships arrive from Europe, depositing upon our shores 
needy aliens, many of whom, if their extravagant expectations 
are disappointed (as they are bound to be), become the enemies 
of the state whose hospitality they have sought unbidden. 
These immigrants are no longer, as formerly, absorbed into the 
native population, and distributed among manifold industries 
awaiting their labor; but a large portion of them become a dis- 
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turbing element, an unexpended surplus in the labor-market, 
which, by its very existence, unsettles all economic relations 
and creates discontent and disorder. To endeavor to allay these 
symptoms of a vital disturbance by demagogic half-measures, 
such as “labor holidays” and eight-hour laws, is, of course, ut- 
terly futile. The good sense of the laborers has long since dis- 
covered that the root of the evil is the unrestricted immigra- 
tion; and the statesman who shall succeed in passing through 
Congress a law which will effectively check the importation of 
unskilled foreign labor will have a strong title to the gratitude 
of his countrymen. 

Considerable experience and observation, during a residence 
of eighteen years in the United States, have convinced me that 
this problem of immigration has recently assumed a much more 
serious phase than the public or its representatives in Congress 
are yet aware. So long as the immigrants greatly improved 
their condition by crossing the Atlantic, they felt kindly toward 
the country of their adoption, and became, as a rule, good 
American citizens. Especially was this the case with Germans 
and Scandinavians, to whom my observation has been chiefly 
confined. Their children were proud of their American birth, 
often Anglicized their names, and felt no particular attachment 
for the fatherland beyond the sea. But during the last five or 
six years a change has come over the spirit of the immigrant. 
He now finds the struggle for existence here no less severe than 
it was in the old country. Until the so-called indemnity belt 

vas opened to settlers by President Cleveland’s decision in the 
Guilford Miller case, good homestead land was difficult to obtain 
in the northwestern States, except in localities too remote from 
railroads to make cultivation profitable. Great corporations and 
land companies have, by fair means or foul, gained possession of 
enormous tracts, which they sell in homestead lots to the set- 
tlers, at high prices, securing their interest by mortgages. The 
man with two strong arms and two empty pockets has not, dur- 
ing recent times, been able to gain an independence in half a 
dozen years by frugality and toil. He has been obliged to 
hire himself out as a farm hand, just as he did in the old coun- 
try; and though he has earned better wages, he has also been 
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required to work much harder, and his expenditures for all nec- 
essaries of life have been greatly in excess of what he has been 
accustomed to. The consequence has been that, instead of feel- 
ing under obligation to his adopted country, he has had a sense 
of bitterness and disappointment. Among the many with whom 
I have talked, of recent years, the sentiment was not uncommon 
that if a man worked as hard in Norway or Sweden as he is 
obliged to in the United States, he would be quite as well off, 
and have a very much more agreeable life than he ever could 
hope for here, where he must always feel himself a stranger. 
The buoyant and sanguine spirit which was so noticeable among 
the same class of people ten or fifteen years ago is now rarely to 
be met with, and the enthusiasm for American institutions 
which impressed me so deeply in the West during the first 
years of my sojourn there, I have never found among immi- 
grants of recent years. A sullen indifference in regard to all 
political questions which have nota direct relation to their pock- 
ets seems rather to characterize them. “America is all hum- 
bug,” I have heard them say. “The poor man has no better 
chance here than he has in the old country. The government is 
for the benefit of the rich man. Everything is for sale here. 
You can become a governor, a congressman, a senator—anything 
you like—if you have enough money to buy a nomination. 
What is the good of calling that sort of thing democracy, and 
pretending it is for the good of the poor man? I tell you every- 
thing here is humbug.” 

It is not one, but at least thirty or forty German and Scan- 
dinavian laborers and mechanics (for the most part frugal and 
hard-working men) who, in response to my question how they 
were getting on, have answered in this strain. The feeling of 
disappointment, and a more or less pronounced hostility toward 
the country which they held responsible for their misfortunes, 
were well-nigh universal. Two or three, although they were 
Knights of Labor, expressed the conviction that this organiza- 
tion had introduced a sense of insecurity into the laborer’s life 
which was highly demoralizing. Industry and skill, such as 
they had prided themselves on possessing, commanded no higher 
reward than idleness and incompetence; nay, the latter fat- 
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tened on the proceeds of the former. There was no particular 
stimulus to ambition where a man was not master of his own 
actions, and sure of the profits of his own labor. Perpetual in- 
terruption, agitation, and disturbance made a workman careless 
and improvident. If, on the other hand, a mechanic was not a 
member of the Knights, he had the choice between starving 
and “scabbing,” and, in the latter case, having his life daily im- 
periled by the assaults and persecutions of the Knights. If my 
interlocutors had dreamed that such a state of affairs prevailed 
in this much-praised land of liberty they would never have left 
Europe, where the bare necessaries of life were cheaper; and if a 
chance presented itself, they would make haste to return. 

Now, it is obvious that people who are animated by this 
spirit will not very soon become Americans; and, as a matter of 
fact, there are indications that the native population no longer 
absorbs and assimilates the immigrant with the same rapidity 
and ease as it did formerly. There were, according to the cen- 
sus of 1880, 6,677,360 aliens in the United States, and the present 
number is something over eight millions. About one-seventh of 
the population, or about fifteen and a half per cent., are, accord- 
ingly, of alien birth, and more are pouring in at the rate of about 
half a million a year. During the year 1882, when the immi- 
gration reached its maximum, 788,992, or nearly eight hundred 
thousand, arrived; while the number in 1883 fell off to 603,322, 
and in 1884 to 518,592. During the years 1885 and 1886 a fur- 
ther decrease was perceptible, the numbers being 395,346 and 
834,203. But during the present year, owing to increased taxa- 
tion and the threatening prospect of a great European war, a ver- 
itable migration of nations is again in progress; and it would 
not be surprising if the number of immigrants again approached 


the enormous figure of 1882. Germany appears to be the favor- 


ite country to go away from, having furnished 249,572 immi- 
grants in 1881, 232,269 in 1882, 184,389 in 1883, 155,529 in 1884, 
and 106,910 in 1885. The British Isles come next, with num- 
bers varying from 165,230 in 1881 to 104,904 in 1885. Third in 
order among European countries are Norway and Sweden, the 
emigration from which amounted in 1881 to 82,859, in 1883 to 
87,610, and in 1885 to 31,591. Italy contributes from 15,000 to 
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30,000 annually, France from 3,000 to 5,000, and the Nether- 
lands from 3,000 to 10,000. Spain and Portugal are so extremely 
variable as scarcely to furnish the basis for any sort of generaliza- 
tion. They contributed 11,928 persons to our population in 1882, 
in 1884, 520, and in 1885, 224. Switzerland sends us from 5,000 
to 11,000 annually ; and recently Russia, Hungary, and Bohemia 
have also opened their flood-gates and emptied upon our shores 
the dregs of their populations. The few thousands who have 
so far arrived (in 1886, 16,835 from Russia, 11,605 from Hun- 
gary, and 6,812 from Bohemia) are but the advance-guard of 
countless hordes who are ready to follow. For where discontent 
and poverty are so universal as they are among the lower classes 
of Slavs and Magyars, any change is apt to appear a change for 
the better. Comparatively few as they now are, people of these 
races have played a prominent réle in the anarchist demonstra- 
tions and labor troubles of the western States. If they are 
allowed to come unhindered, the question of their total exclu- 
sion will belong to the politics of the near future.* 

It would, indeed, be wonderful if these heterogeneous hordes, 
from all the corners of the earth, could, without disturbance, be 
absorbed and assimilated into the body politic. If they were dis- 
tributed evenly among the native population, and thus brought 
into contact with American ideas and sentiments, there is a pos- 
sibility that they might, in the course of a generation, be edu- 
cated into tolerable sympathy with, and comprehension of, repub- 
lican institutions. But the tendency among immigrants now is to 
form communities by themselves, to keep up their own language, 
traditions, and customs, and to regard the natives with ill-will 
and suspicion. The Germans have their own churches, clubs, 
and associations, and take no pains, when among themselves, to 
disguise their sense of national superiority to the people whose 
hospitality they are enjoying. In the western States they are 
even bold enough to avow this sentiment (as they constantly 
do, directly or by implication, in their newspapers), and, instead 
of desiring to become Americanized, they rather aspire to 

*T have not spoken of the immigration from British America, because 


statistics down to a recent date are difficult to obtain. It amounted in 1880 to 
139,261, in 1881 to 95,188, and in 1884 to 47,888. 
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Germanize, in part, the country of their adoption. It is not 
many years since a scheme was broached to establish, in some 
western city, a great German university, which (according to 
the poet Bodenstedt) was to serve as a powerful Germanizing 
center of culture, and rescue the German-Americans from the 
danger of becoming absorbed in the native civilization. In 
Chicago, they demanded, some years ago, to have their children 
taught in the German language in the public schools; and on 
many other occasions they have put forth claims to recognition 
as a distinct nationality. The Scandinavians, too, congregate, as 
far as possible, in communities of their own, and associate chiefly 
with each other. They can scarcely be blamed for doing this, 
for Americans, as a rule, make no social advances toward the 
immigrants; and if these did not associate with each other they 
would be cut off from all social pleasures. Itis, however, a mat- 
ter of regret that they call over bigoted Lutheran pastors from 
Norway, who exert all their influence in keeping the nationality 
distinct, and preserving it from American contamination. They 
wage a relentless war against the public schools, which they feel to 
be their most dangerous enemy, and endeavor to establish in their 
places parochial schools, which are intended to keep the second 
generation as purblind, bigoted, and un-American as the first. 
Happily, they are succeeding only to a limited extent; and the 
public schools, which, with all their drawbacks, are the most 
powerful agencies for assimilating the alien elements in the popu- 
lation, are gradually educating the children of Scandinavian im- 
migrants to good American citizenship. The clergy fight a des- 
perate battle, in the name of Christ and religion and patriotism, 
against the sectarianism, infidelity, money-worship, and political 
iniquity which they regard as synonymous with the American 
name. But self-interest soon teaches the rising generation that 
only by learning the language of the country, mingling in its 
political life, and competing with the natives in industrial enter- 
prise can they hope to improve their lot, and gain the wealth and 
position which they covet. President Cleveland has, in appoint- 
ing their fellow-countryman, Professor R. B. Anderson, as Min- 
ister to Denmark, given them an object-lesson which is having 
its effect. One Norseman, Hon. Knute Nelson, is a member of 
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Congress from the fifth Minnesota district, and the next Con- 
gress will also have a Norse member (Hon. Nels Haugen) from 
Wisconsin. The stimulating effect upon the growing Norse- 
American youth of such examples can scarcely be overestimated ; 
and, as a matter of fact, in the rural districts of the West, 
whither the Scandinavian population naturally tend, the process 
of Americanization is, in spite of all adverse influences, going 
forward rapidly enough. It is in the cities that the dangerous 
class of immigrants are congregating ; and if we allow, without 
any attempt at restriction or regulation, this accumulation of 
inflammable material to continue, we shall have no right to be 
shocked or surprised when the inevitable conflagration shall 
occur. 

Apart from the question of its necessity, there are indications 
on all hands that public opinion is ripe for legislation tending to 
restrict and regulate immigration. The congressman who shall 
initiate such legislation need have no fear of alienating the im- 
migrant voters. The great majority of them, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, would favor a law having such an end in 
view. The “Second Biennial Report of the Wisconsin Bureau of 
Labor and Industrial Statistics ” (1885-1886) shows conclusively 
that public opinion in the West has been undergoing a great 
change on this question since the anarchists made their appear- 
ance, and labor troubles have led to disturbance and loss of 
property inmany States. The report of the commissioner is of 
particular interest, because Wisconsin hasa very large foreign pop- 
ulation; and the overwhelming sentiment in favor of restriction 
may therefore be taken to indicate that the immigrants them- 
selves would not object to having the gates shut against their 
own countrymen. The report particularly emphasizes the fact 
that “a large percentage even of those demanding total prohibi- 
tion for longer or shorter periods are foreign born, and some 
mention this circumstance as a reason why they know better 
than others the necessity of taking the question thoroughly in 
hand.” Out of a total number of about 40,000 employees inter- 
rogated, 14,561 returned no answer, 5,728 declared themselves in 
favor of “ unqualified restriction,” 4,059 favored “total prohibi- 
tion,” 6,316 wished to exclude socialists and anarchists, 2,928 
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paupers and criminals, 1,998 wanted a property qualification, 
220 an educational test, and 1,320 thought all should be excluded 
except those of “ good character.” Among the employers, too, 
a similar sentiment in favor of restriction and even exclusion was 
proved to exist; and I do not doubt that, if the commissioners of 
labor statistics in other States should extend their inquiries so 
as to include this question, they would arrive at similar results. 

That something must be done before very long is obvious. 
Merely to extend the term required for naturalization, as the 
Wisconsin Legislature has recently done, is of no avail. It is 
not the privileges of American citizenship which entice the im- 
migrant away from his old home; it is the prospect of earning an 
easier living. The sentiment hostile to immigration, which from 
time to time has swept over the country, has usually found expres- 
sion in some such law; as when Congress, in 1798, required a 
residence of fourteen years before citizenship could be acquired. 
This law was, however, repealed in 1802. Restriction, if it is to 
be effective, must prohibit entrance to certain specified classes of 
people ; and no immigrant should be permitted to land unless he 
can exhibit a certificate, signed by the American Consul at the 
port from which he has sailed, showing that he possesses the qua- 
lifications, whatever they may be, which the law shall require. 
Such a requisition would, of course, greatly increase the labor and 
responsibility of the consuls, and might necessitate an increase in 
the numbers of these officials. But as a consulate, in all but the 
principal commercial cities, is at present almost a sinecure, this 
objection can scarcely be regarded as a serious one. 

That the unexpended surplus in the labor market, which is 
being constantly increased by immigration, is a direct menace to 
republican institutions, as they now exist, has been strikingly 
demonstrated by the doings of the Knights of Labor, and by 
the alarming spread of socialistic doctrines among the laborers 
in the great industrial centers. If my observations are correct, 
I should say that twenty or thirty per cent. of all German me- 
chanics and working-men in the United States belong to or sym- 
pathize with socialistic organizations; and though the Knights 
of Labor have, so far, in theory held aloof from them, they have 
in practice long since adopted their tenets. We are now told 
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that the anarchistic wing of the party has disbanded, and that 
the three other wings are about to consonudate their forces into 
one strong socialistic labor party, the open purpose of which is 
to subvert the present social order, and to overthrow our present 
institutions. It will be a novelty, at least in American poli- 
tics, to have a party which differs with other parties, not only 
as to questions of policy, but as to the very right of existence 
of the government. Every steamship unloading upon our shores 
its motley herd of Germans, Bohemians, Hungarians, Poles, and 
Italians, re-enforces the ranks of this party of destruction and 
prepares the way for a new revolution, or attempt at revolution. 
One need impute no diabolical designs to these undesirable 
new-comers, in prophesying that they will sooner or later find 
their places among the subverters of social order. The very 
fact that there is no place for the majority of them; the very 
fact that they are, for the time being, superfluous—that dis- 
appointment and suffering are in store for them—will deter- 
mine their future position. Socialism is the political name for 
discontent; and revolution is discontent re-enforced by hunger. 
All the lower strata of society, and particularly the immigrated 
portion of it, are, at present, hungry, not necessarily for food, 
but for all the good things of life which are beyond their reach. 
They no longer accept their poverty and ill-luck as the inscru- 
table decree of a wise Providence; nor do they regard the present 
social order as unchangeable. A large proportion of them hate 
all who are better off than themselves, and are indefatigably 
active in spreading this hate among all those whose lot resem- 
bles their own. No sooner have they succeeded in demonstrating 
that they are a force that has to be reckoned with, than poli- 
ticlans, anxious to secure their suffrages, will profess to sympa- 
thize with their aspirations and promise to have the laws changed 
in their interest. That, by slow or rapid degrees, the point will 
be reached when it will be seriously proposed, by legislation, to 
despoil the prosperous for the benefit of the unprosperous, I 
have not the slightest doubt. But, in case we regard a political 
campaign with such an issue (calculated to arouse all the most 
brutal passions in the contending parties) as undesirable, why 
not deal with the problem before it has assumed this acute form, 
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and, by restricting immigration, postpone the day of a violent 
solution ? 

That the American people is a long-suffering people is always 
the reply of the gentlemen with whom I have discussed this ques- 
tion ; but if once it is aroused, it will with one fell blow sweep 
these foreign mischief-makers from the face of the earth. That 
is not at all unlikely ; but would it not be wiser, on the part of 
the American people, to prevent the foreign mischief-makers 
from arriving than to kill them after their arrival? They may 
become a formidable foe in the course of time; and it will cost 
both blood and treasure to exterminate them, if they can be 
exterminated. A resort to brute force is, however, a dangerous 
thing in a democratic state. It may imperil the very institutions 
which it is invoked to protect. For the sentiments aroused by 
an acute crisis of that sort which would demand short and 
brutal methods, would check our progress toward a completer 
civic liberty and retard the development of our industrial civil- 
ization. It is, therefore, the part of prudence and humanity to 
deal with the problem while it is yet capable of a peaceful solu- 
tion. 


HJALMAR H. BOYESEN. 
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